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THE PAINTED BIRD. 




CHAPTER I. 

SECBETBi 

LOSE to the window of the drawing-room at 
Marksfield, sat a widow lady. It was the 
last day of the year, and though three 
o'clock, the daylight was already fading fast 
away. A smart hail-shower dashed against 
the window-pane, followed by a gleam of wintry 
sunshine, but Mrs. Marks hardly raised her head. 
A box of colours lay before her on a little table, and 
she was busUy engaged in painting on a piece of 
white cardboard. 

"Mamma," said Bessie Marks, a little girl of 
about six years old, as she came and stood beside 
her mother — " Mamma^ do you know something ? " 
Mrs. Marks smiled. "Well, I suppose so," she 
said; "but I cannot tell whether I know the very 
something that you mean." 
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" Then I will whisper it to you," said Bessie, 
stretching up to her mother's ear. " To-morrow 
will be my birth-day ! Now, do you know it ? " 

" I think I knew that even before you told me," 
answered her mother, laughing. "It is not likely I 
should forget my own little girl's birth-day." 

" I remember my last birth-day too," said Bessie. 
" I remember how I foxmd a picture-book xmder 
my pillow when I woke in the morning. It was 
like a hard lump under my head, and I put in my 
hand and pulled it out." 

Mrs. Marks painted away busily. She wanted 
to finish her task before the long, dark evening 
closed in, for she could not choose her colours so 
well by the lamp light. 

But Bessie evidently had not yet finished aU that 
she wished to say ; she still stood close to her 
mother's elbow. '* Mamma," she said at length, " I 
wonder if I shall find anything under my piUow on 
this birth-day." 

"That is a secret," replied her mother, with a 
smile, as she dipped her brush in the water, and 
turned again to her task. 

" But if you will tell me, mamma," pleaded Bessie, 
" I won't tell any one else in the whole world : do 
tell me." 

" I think my little girl must have patience, and 
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wsli till to-morrow morning to find out all about it 
herself," said Mrs. Marks. 

" Well, what are you doing there, mamma ? " was 
Bessie's next question. 

" I fear I should not do much if you stood beside 
me all day chattering," replied her mother, with a 
good-humoured smile ; " but I will show you this, 
if you do not put your fingers on it, for the paints 
are still wet." 

" What is it ? Show me, too ! " cried Eddie, a 
boy some two years older than his sister, who had 
been cutting out pictures for a scrap-book at the 
other end of the room during the previous conversa- 
tion, and now drew near, scissors in hand. 

*' I will show it to you both," said Mrs. Marks, 
"for I want to explain to you about it." And as 
she spoke, she lifted a long strip of cardboard from 
the table, on which were painted the words : " The 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good." It was painted in red and blue 
and gold, and Eddie exclaimed with admiration, as 
he saw it, — 

" Oh, mamma, that is beautiful ! What lovely 
colours ! I wish I could paint letters like that ! " 

'* Well, perhaps I may teach you to do so some 
day," replied his mother. 

" But my old paints would never do it, and I 
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have not any gold stuff. Besides, mine are horrid 
old things, not a bit like these ; " and Eddie turned 
38 he spoke, and fingered lovingly his mother's 
saucer of bright scarlet paint, and the little bottle 
full of golden mixture. 

" Perhaps, if you were very careful, I might lend 
you these to use wliile I am giving you the lesson," 
said his mother, kindly; "but now I want to see 
which of you can read me best what is painted on 
the card." 

It was not very easy at first, for the letters were 
curiously shaped, and Bessie could not make it out 
at all; but after a little spelling and squeezing up his 
eyes, Eddie read out the words in a distinct voice : — 

" 'The eyes of the Lord are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good.' " 

" That is quite right," said Mrs. Marks ; " and 
now I want you both to promise me that you will 
read these words at least once over every morning, 
until you can say them quite well without looking 
at the cardboard." 

" Indeed we will," eagerly promised Eddie ; and 
his sister assented by a nod of her head. 

" I painted this on purpose," continued their 
mother, '*to hang up in your nursery, so that both 
of you might remember that God is always watch- 
ing over you." 
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" But how," said Bessie, glancing round the room, 
" do you mean, always, always looking at us ; does 
he see you now, mamma^ and Eddie ? " 

" Yes, Bessie dear, he sees us all ; and he knows 
not only what we are doing, but of what we are 
thinking as well." 

Bessie drew a long breath, and came closer to 
her mother. " Well, I don't see him," she said ; " I 
never, never saw him all my life." 

" No, my child, we cannot see him; but it is not 
less true that he is watehing us. Very soon, now, 
it will grow so dark that I could not see you, if 
Thomas did not bring in the lamp ; but God can 
see you always, in the dark night as well as in the 
daylight. Are you listening, Eddie ? " said Mrs. 
Marks, looking towards him, for Eddie was still 
examining the new paint-box with longing eyes, 
and turning over the brushes in his fingers. 

" Yes, mamma," he replied, blushing, as he with- 
drew his hands from the table ; " you are saying 
that God can see us always." 

" He can both see us and hear us, and know 
what is in our hearts at all times. God is a friend 
who is never absent." 

Eddie grew more thoughtful, and looked ear- 
nestly at his mother. 

" Perhaps some day," continued Mrs. Marks, lay- 
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ing aside the cardboard and taking Bessie on her 
knee — " perhaps some day I shall be obliged to go 
away from you, and what I want you to understand 
is that there is one Friend who can never go away, 
and who is with you every moment of your life. 
Do you understand me, Eddie ? Wlio is the Friend 
that will never leave you ? " 

"God," answered Eddie, gravely. 

Bessie nestled closer to her mother. " But you 
won*t go away, mamma, will you ? " she asked. 

'* I hope I shall be with you for a long time," 
answered Mrs. Marks; "but I only want you to 
understand and remember that if ever you are in 
any trouble, God is always near you, and can help 
yoii if you ask him. Remember, too, children," sho 
added, gravely, " that he can always see and hear 
you if ever you do wrong." 

The room had now grown almost quite dark, and 
Mrs. Marks rose and rang the bell for Thomas to 
bring the lamp. 

*'Now, Bessie," she said, "fetch me my work- 
box." 

Bessie brought the work-box, and Mrs. Marks 
took out a piece of blue ribbon and fastened it 
neatly into slits at each end of the card-board. 

" It is all finished now," she said. " You may 
go and fasten it up yourselves, if Nurse is in the 
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nursery ; but do not try if she is not there, lest you 
should fall into the fire." 

Happily, however. Nurse was there — a little 
gray-haired old woman with spectacles on nose, 
diligently plying her needle by the fireside. Eddie 
advanced triumphantly. 

" Look, Nursie," said he, holding the card-board 
up to view ; " mamma has given us this beautiful 
thing, and I*m going to hang it up here myself." 

Nurse turned her head. ** That's a fine painting, 
and no doubt. Master Edward," said she. 

" Eead it, Nuree," cried Eddie. 

But Nurse tried first with her spectacles on, and 
then with her spectacles off) but she could not make 
out a word. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Eddie; "you stupid old 
Nurse, I could read it quite well without any help." 
He did not mention, however, how often he had 
squeezed up his eyes before he could spell it out 
himself. 

" Perhaps so. Master Eddie," answered Nurse, 
shortly; '*but those are queer letters, not suited to 
my old eyes." 

Bessie had by this time dragged over a chair, and 
Eddie mounted, cardboard in hand, and hung the 
blue ribbon across a brass-headed nail over the 
fireplace. 
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" Is it straiglit ? " he asked of his sister. 

" A little more over this way. No ; that's too 
much. Now, Nurse, look," said Bessie, with up- 
lifted face, and trampling in her eagerness upon the 
folds of white calico that overflowed the work- 
basket beside her chair. 

** Here, now," replied Nurse, pulling it from under 
licr feet, "get away out of this, both of you. I 
can't do a stitch of work with you fidgeting about 
like a pair of wasps." 

But as Nurse often said a cross word to the chil- 
dren that she did not mean, and was really a kind 
and good old woman, Eddie descended from his 
chair without much hiaste, and walking backwards 
a few steps, surveyed with great pride the painted 
text hanging by its bright blue ribbon. 

"Now, Nursie," said he, as both children, satisfied 
by a prolonged gaze, prepared to return to the 
drawing-room, " I wonder when you'll be able to 
read that." 

" I make no doubt. Master Edward, but you are 
a fine scholar," said Nurse, settling down again to 
her interrupted work ; " but such new-fangled 
letters is not for me." 

Eddie whistled thoughtfully to himself as he 
descended the nursery stairs. *' L've got a plan," 
said he at last. 

(203) 
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''What is it? wiU you tell it to me?" asked 
Bessie, following him into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Marks was now. busy writing letters. 

" Hush," said he, '' don't speak so loud ; it's a 
secret." 

" Is it about my birth^iay present ? " asked 
Bessie. 

" No," replied her brother, with a mysterious air, 
fumbling in the pocket of his tunic. 

" Well, I can tell you, that's a secret too," replied 
Bessie, " for mamma told me so. Do you know 
what I'm going to get, Eddie ? " 

" Of course I don't, if it's a secret," said Eddie ; 
*' but come here, and I'll tell you my plan." 

The children seated themselves on the rug, and 
Bessie prepared to listen, though her thoughts were 
very busy with the coming morning, and many a 
guess did she make to herself as to what might be 
the pleasant surprise that was in store for her. 

" Look here," said Eddie in a whisper, drawing a 
small blue flannel bag from his pocket which his 
" Old Nursie," as he called her, had made him for a 
purse ; " let us count how much money I have. 
Hold out your hand." 

Bessie did as she was desired, and Eddie drew 
forth from his bag, first of all, a farthing, and placed 
it on Bessie's palm. 

(203) 2 
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" That's one," put in Bessie, with a nod of her 
head. 

Then followed a small bright threepenny-piece. 

"That's two," observed Bessie, again, 

" Stop, you little goose," said Eddie, " I can't 
count if you go on like that. Now, how much is 
that?" he added, as he drew out two large pennies, 
and placed them with the other coins. 

"That's four," was his sister's prompt reply. 

"Four what? I should like to know," said 
Eddie, with a contemptuous smile. *' You do not 
know how to count, Bessie. Let me see. There is 
a farthing and two pennies, that is twopence farth- 
ing; and then there is threepence in this little silver 
chap." 

Bessie looked reproachful and doubtful, but re- 
fused to commit herself by any more suggestions. 

"It is altogether five pence and a farthing," con- 
cluded Eddie, after some calculation. " Now, "do you 
know what I'm going to do with it? Guess," he 
added, dropping the money again into the bag. 

"I couldn't guess," said Bessie; "tell me." 

He leaned over and whispered, " I'm going to buy 
a new paint-box like mamma's." 

" Oh !" cried Bessie, in a high voice, quite forget- 
ting it was a secret; "that would take heaps upon 
heaps of money." 
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" What are you going to do with heaps of 
money?" said Mrs. Marks, rising from her writinj- 
table and approaching the fireplace. 

*' There now, Bessie," said Eddie, " I told you it 
was a secret. Couldn't you hold your tongue !" 

"But I did no harm, Eddie," replied his sister. 
" It's a secret, mamma ; a real secret, like my birth- 
day present." 

" Very well, then," said Mrs. Marks, smiling, " I 
shall ask no questions." 

Bessie stared at the fire for a few minutes. 
"Mamma," she said at length, '* Eddie told me his 
secret, and do not you think you could tell me a 
little bit of yours, — only just a little tiny bit." 

'^I do not think so," replied her mother, laugh- 
ing, as she looked down at Bessie's curious, anxious 
face. " I think I must keep my secret all to myself." 

** But, indeed, I would not tell any one ; I would 
not tell even, even Eddie," said the little girl, clasp- 
ing her hands and looking up solemnly at her 
mother. 

Fortimately, however, Mrs. Marks was spared 
any more tormenting entreaties just then, for " Old 
Nursie " appeared at the door, and called away the 
children to their suppers, and Bessie was obliged to 
go without learning the secret. 

Eddie's secret was not as well kept ; for he was 
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SO full of the idea of getting his paint-box that he 
told his mother the whole plan of his little savings' 
bank before he slept, and she promised to help him 
by an additional penny every week that he had 
good marks for his lessons. 

When night came at last, and both the children 
were tucked into bed, and Nurse had gone away 
with the candle, Bessie whispered across the room 
to her brother, 

" Eddie, I have just slipped my hand under the 
pillow, but there is nothing there." 

"Of course not, you little goose," replied he. 
" Mamma will come in while you are asleep and put 
it there, and you are not to know anything about 
it till the morning." 

" Then, I'll tell you what, Eddie," said she, sitting 
up in her bed, " I'll not go to sleep at all ; TU stay 
awake all night and watch. Will you stay awake 
too?" 

" All right," said Eddie doubtfully, as he turned 
on his piUow. But it was not very easy to stay 
awake in a dark room with nothing to do, and be- 
fore half-an-hour both the children were fast asleep. 
Sometime later, Mrs. Marks entered the nursery 
with a candle in one hand, and carrying something 
covered with a shawl in the other. She laid down 
the candle on the chest of drawers and drew over a 
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small table, which she placed close beside the bed in 
which Bessie lay sleeping. On the table she laid 
the mysteriously covered object^ and taking her 
candle again, crept away without waking the 
children. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 




AYLIGHT made its way at last into the 
nurser}'- at Marksfield. In through the 
window-panes, though they were covered 
with frost. Very long, cold, and dark 
had the night been, but Eddie and Bessie 
knew nothing about that, for, in spite of all their 
promises to each other to keep awake, they had 
both, as you know, fallen fast asleep. The first 
daylight of the New Year was coming quickly 
enough now, though it had been so long thinking 
about it. You could already make out the outlines 
of the furniture, — ^the great taU wardrobe that stood 
up between the children's beds, and the little 
painted chest of drawers opposite to it. Yes, the 
room was certainly getting brighter and brighter. 
Now you could see the little spotted china dogs on 
the mantel-piece, with their shining gilt collars; and 
just above them, hanging on the wall, the beautiful 
painted text that Eddie had put up there the day 
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"before, though you could hardly make out the 
colours yet. 

Now I think the light must be getting* into 
Eddie's eyes, for he is turning about and grunting 
in a most extraordinary manner ; but Bessie still 
sleeps tranquilly. She has never awaked even once 
to put her hand under her pillow. 

Now Eddie sits up, stares at the frosty glass, and 
rubs his eyes. Then resting on his elbow, he 
glances round the room. He could not see his 
sister's bed from where he lay ; but he called to her 
in a sort of hoarse whisper, — 

" Bessie, Bessie, wake up ! look under your pil- 
low ; it is broad daylight." 

But Bessie made no answer, only he heard a most 
curious sound of fluttering and scratching, and now 
and then a sort of little squeak coming from some- 
where near her bed. Upon this, I must tell you 
that Eddie got into a great fright, and covered up 
his head in the bed-clothes, for he thought it might 
be a mouse, and that it might scamper across the 
room and get into his bed. Presently, however, he 
poked out his head again and listened. Again lie 
heard the fluttering and scratching. 

"What in the world can it be ?" said he to him- 
self, as his courage began to come back ; " even if 
it were a mouse, it could not eat me, I suppose." 
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Eddie slipped one leg out of bed. 

Flutter, flutter ! scratch, scratch ! " Whatever 
it is; it must be in Bessie's bed," said he, drawing 
back his leg hastily, and trying to stretch himself 
out far enough to look round the comer of the 
wardrobe ; but all he could manage to see was the 
foot of the bed. 

'TU try again,*' thought he, and this time he got 
both his legs out of bed, and ran over to his sister. 

What in the world is that on the table beside 
her bed ? 

The fluttering and scratching is certainly coming 
from beneath that shawl. Eddie touched his sister 
on the shoulder. 

"Bessie, Bessie, wake!" said he» 

"Ah! who's that? go away," said she, sleepily, 
hiding her face in the pillow. 

"But Bessie, you must wake and look at this," 
said Eddie, giving a pull to the long brown hair 
that lay on the quilt. 

Bessie was now obliged to sit up. 

" What do you want?" she asked, crossly. " Can't 
you leave me alone?" 

"Bessie, look, what is this?" said he, not heeding 
her words. 

" What ?" said Bessie, twisting round, and knock- 
ing off* the shawl as she did so with the corner of her 
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were sparkling, and her cheeks glowing with excite- 
ment, as she advanced, holding the cage tightly in 
both hands. 

*' Mamma^" she exclaimed, " look, only look what 
I have got for my birth-day present. I found it 
beside my bed this morning. Did you put it there, 
mamma?" 

" I think you have found out my secret yourself, 
after all, Bessie," said her mother, smiling as she 
stooped to kiss the little girl's eager upturned face. 

" I found him first," put in Eddie ; " and Bessie 
was fast asleep, with the cage on the table beside 
her." 

" Well, never mind," said Mrs. Marks. " It is 
not of the least consequence who found him first ; 
but I am very glad that my little girl is pleased 
with her present." 

She then took the cage, and, placing it on the 
table, explained to Bessie that the floor could be 
easily taken out, and fresh sand or gravel placed 
upon it, without opening the door. She next drew 
out a long drawer from the side of the cage, and 
showed that it was full of seed. Raising the drawer 
to her mouth, she blew upon it gently, and all the 
little pieces of chaff" flew up in the air. 

"Oh, mamma, what are you doing?" cried both 
children at once. 
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*'I am blowing away the chaff from the top of 
the seed," she replied ; " and, Bessie, you must leani 
to do the same, so that you may know when it is 
time to put in fresh food. I will give you the seed 
to keejD yourself up in the nursery." 

There was on the mantel-piece a brown paper bag 
full of bird-seed, and Mrs. Marks took it down and 
handed it to Bessie. 

" Now," she said, " I must show you how to 
manage his fountain." 

The children looked on with eager attention, 
Bessie grasping her brown paper bag, while their 
mother took a green glass bottle that hung on the 
side of the cage, and filled it with fresh water. 
There was a little trough that went inside, from 
which the bird could drink ; and now, as soon as it 
was placed within his reach, he hopped down and 
dipped his little beak into it, lifting up his head 
again between every mouthful. 

** Oh, look at him, look at him!" cried Bessie, 
dancing with delight. 

"Is he not a dear little fellow ? " said Mrs. 
Marks, standing ba<^k from the cage, and looking at 
him admiringly. " But I hope you will remember, 
Bessie, that he is not a mere plaything, to be 
thrown aside when you get tired of it. Books and 
dolls cannot feel, but poor little Dicky can." 
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" But I shall never get tired of him, mamma," 
said Bessie, with great energy. 

" I hope not," answered her mother. " And you 
must be very careful never to open the door of the 
cage, lest he should fly away and get lost in the 
woods ; or, worse still, Mrs. Tabby cat might catch 
him." 

" Oh, we will never, never leave it open ; we'll 
never open it at aU — will we, Eddie ? " cried 
Bessie, looking earnestly at her brother. 

" No, indeed, we won't ; we*ll keep him safely 
shut up, I can tell you," said Eddie ; and pulling 
out the seed-drawer as he spoke, he proceeded to 
blow it in imitation of his mother, but so strongly 
that he blew out half the seed upon the carpet. 

" Gently, gently, my boy," said Mrs. Marks, as 
Eddie, somewhat abashed by his failure, stooped to 
scrape up the seed. " You are not accustomed to 
it yet. The slightest breath is sufficient." 

" I wish you would leave it alone, Eddie," said 
his sister, half crying ; ** it is my cage." 

" Hush, hush, Bessie ! Eddie has not done much 
harm, and we will try not to spoil our birth-day by 
cross looks or cross words. But now, I think, 5'ou 
must both put Dicky out of your heads for a short 
time, while you say your prayers. And, first of all, 
perhaps, Eddie, you could repeat the words of the 
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text which you hung up in the nursery yester- 
day." 

But Eddie could not. He stammered and blushed, 
and said that he knew that the t^xt said that God 
was everywhere, but he could not remember the 
words. 

" You will very soon know them if you read 
them every morning," said his mother. " And now, 
both of you repeat them after me." 

Mrs. Marks then repeated, slowly and distinctly, 
the words of which I have told you before, " The 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good ;" and the children, with ste'ady 
gaze fixed on her face, followed every word. 

" This morning we have begun a new year," she 
continued, gravely ; " and I do earnestly hope that 
during every day of it, if your lives are spared, you 
will keep these words in your hearts. Perhaps 
some time when you are tempted to do wrong, you 
will be prevented by the remembrance that God's 
eye is upon you. Perhaps some time when you are 
wishing to do right and find it very diflScult, the 
words of this text may come into your mind, and it 
wiU comfort you to know that God sees your efforts, 
and can hear and help you." 

The children then knelt down and said their 
prayera ; and as Mrs. Marks looked upon the little 
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heads that were bowed upon her knee, she prayed 
from a full heart to that God who is everywhere 
present, and from whom no secret's can be hid, that 
he would guide and bless her little children through- 
out the coming year. 



I 





CHAPTER III. 

IDLE HAITDS. 

^ THINK that Dicky ought to have been the 
happiest little bird in all the world. He 
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never missed bis freedom, for he had been 
bom in a cage, and had never known 
what it was to fly about wherever he 
liked, as the birds that lived in the trees at Marks- 
field used to do. Dicky did not even envy them 
when they skimmed past the school-room window, 
where Bessie used sometimes to place his cage while 
she learned her lessons for Miss Stewart, the daily 
governess, who came from the village to teach the 
children. 

A pair of swallows had buUt their nest in the 
comer of the window ; and they were great friends 
of Dicky's. He used to chat merrily to them as 
they passed to and fro with their twigs and moss ; 
and Bessie often stood hidden behiad the curtain, 
watching and listening, but she never could make 
out what they were saying. 
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Every day the little girl grew fonder and fonder 
of her pet. He soon came to kno\v' both the 
children, and would put his head on one side and 
chirp for them to come over and talk to him when- 
ever they entered the room ; but Bessie loved him 
the most, because he belonged all to herself, and she 
had the entire charge of him. Her mother used 
sometimes to give her lumps of sugar to put between 
the bars of his cage, for Mrs. Marks was quite pleased 
with the care her Uttle daughter bestowed upon her 
pet. Every day his cage was cleaned, and fresh 
clay or gravel, or sometimes freestone, strewed upon 
the bottom. 

The dark cold winter had now gone away, and it 
was already far on in the bright month of May, and 
Mrs. Marks had never yet had occasion to find fault 
with Bessie about the bird. His seed-drawer was 
always full, the water in his fountain fresh and 
pure ; and though he had now grown so tame that 
he used to eat things out of Bessie's mouth when 
she put her fjwje close to the wires, she had never 
attempted to take him out of the cage, because her 
mother had so expressly forbidden it 

What a pity it was that idle hands at last caused 
the trouble and misfortune which I must now relate 



to 



you. 



^^ a lovely cloudless day, and the smeU of 
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the sweet hawthorn blossom came wafting in on the 
breeze through the open window of the drawing- 
room at Marksfield. But there was no one there 
to enjoy it, for poor Mrs. Marks was suffering from 
a severe headache, and was lying down in her bed- 
room with the shutters closed, and Bessie and Eddie 
were eating their early dinner in the dining-room. 
They had just come in rather hot and tired from a 
merry game of play on the lawn outside. 

*'Miss Stewart won't be here for half an hour 
yet," said Eddie, rising from the table and brushing 
back the hair from his hot forehead. '* Let us have 
a turn at hide-and-seek before she comes." 

" You know you can't make a noise in the house 
to-day. Master Eddie," observed Nurse, " because it 
would disturb your mamma." 

"Well, then, what shall we do, Nursie?" he 
asked, discontentedly. 

" Come up to the nursery, to be sure, and wait 
there quietly like good children. One would think 
you've had running about enough for this day." 

One would think so, indeed, to judge by their 
flushed, heated faces ; but it was not without some 
grumbling that they at length followed the old 
woman up-stairs and entered the nursery. When 
they arrived there, Eddie threw himself lazily on 
the rug. 
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"I say, Bessie, what shall we do now?" he in 
quired, with a yawn. 

" Let us play at horses and carriages," suggestei 
his sister. 

" Bah ! it's a great deal too hot for that, and I'n 
tired besides." And stretching himself fiill length or 
the rug, Eddie took out the little flannel bag o: 
which I have told you before, and began to calcu- 
late whether he had yet nearly enough for his long- 
desired paint-box. 

He had been now for months hoarding his weeklj 
money, and though sometimes he had been tempted 
to spend a few pence upon a whip or top, sometimes 
even upon sugar-sticks and gingerbread, yet he had 
a much more respectable sum in his bag now than 
when he first counted it out for Bessie's edification. 
His mother had kept her promise of giving him 
an extra penny every week that his marks for les- 
sons were good, and she had also, from time to time, 
given him painting lessons herself, and allowed him 
to use her own colours. Eddie had taken great 
pains with these painting lessons, and he could now 
trace out his letters very nicely and lay on the 
paints cleanly with a steady hand. 

Three shillings, one sixpence, and some penniea 
were counted out of the bag and laid down upon 
the rug, and Eddie sighed as he reflected that he 
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was still a long way from having enough to buy a 
paint-box Kke his mother'a He was sure hers must 
have cost eight or ten shillings at the least. 
While he was thus engaged in turning over his store, 
liis sister occupied herself in playing with her much- 
loved Dicky. 

" Bessie," again yawned her brother &om the rug; 
wlien he had made out, beyond a doubt^ that he pos- 
sessed only three and tenpence, and that he could not 
expect any more for some daya "Bessie, I say, what 
shall we do ? I'm tii'ed lying here doing nothing." 

*' Well, you would not play when I wanted you,*' 
replied his sister rather cro&sly, walking to the win- 
dow and leaning out. 

" Here, Miss Bessie, I can find something for you 
to do, at all events," observed Nurse, taking a white 
handkerchief from her work-basket and presenting 
it to Bessie. " You know you have the hem of this 
to finish before Miss Stewart comes. If you set to 
it at once, now, you'U have it done very soon. It 
is quite a small piece." 

Bessie turned round, and taking the handkerchief 
gloomily out of Nurse's hand, sat down at the 
window. 

" I say, Bessie," remarked Eddie, suddenly, " I 
have not learned one word of my hymn for Miss 
Stewart" 
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** Then, Master Eddie," said Nurse, who was 
lust leaving the room, " I think you had better run 
for your book at once and learn it quickly, while 
Miss Bessie finishes her handkerchiet" 

"It's tbo bad," said Eddie, as he listened to 
Nurse's retreating footsteps. " Just when I thought 
I had learned all my lessons, to find there was 
another. Besides, I couldn't learn it now, I'm too 
tired," he added, drawing over an old scrap-book 
that lay near him on the floor, and devoting himself 
to an inspection of its contents. 

For some time there was silence, broken only by 
the drumming of Eddie's feet on the floor as he 
turned over the leaves of his book, and an occasional 
melancholy chirp from Dicky, in the hope of attract- 
ing some attention to himself. 

After a time Bessie jerked herself impatiently in 
her chair. " There now," she pouted, " there's a knot 
on my thread, and my needle has got so sticky I 
can't get it through." 

*' WeU, don't mind it now, you can finish it this 
evening ; come here and look at this queer picture," 
cried Eddie, who, feeling very idle himself, thought 
he should be rather glad to get some one to keep 
him in countenance. 

Bessie was only longing for an excuse to lay aside 
her work. She still, indeed, kept the hem of the 
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handkerchief bent on her little finger, and her 
threaded needle in her hand, as if willing to deceive 
herself with a pretence of industry, but she rose and 
came over just to have a look. Her eye fell on the 
picture of a lady with a bird perched on her finger. 
It had a beautiful scarlet head and blue wings, and 
the lady was holding a cherry for him to eat 
between her lips. 

" What a curious bird that is !" exclaimed she, 
stooping down, and laying the handkerchief on the 
carpet beside her. " He is not one bit like 
Dicky." 

" Well," said her brother, with an air of superi- 
ority. " Is a thrush like Dicky ? or an eagle?" he 
added, laughing at his own wit. " One would think, 
to hear you, that every bird must be like your one." 

" I say, old fellow," he continued, raising his eyes 
to the cage, ** cheer up and give us a song. But 
oh, Bessie," he added, springing quickly to his feet, 
" I'U teU you what we'U do; let us paint Dicky red 
and blue, like the bird in the picture ! " 

Bessie clapped her hands. "Oh yes, yes," she 
cried ; "that will be great fiin." 

Eddie pulled open one of the small drawers at the 
top of the chest of drawers where he kept most of 
his own private property, and drew forth an old 
match-box which contained his paints. They were 
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a collection of broken pieces, given him from time 
to time, by his mother, but they answered very well 
for painting old prints in penny magazines^ or some- 
times colouring the original pictures designed by 
Eddie's own hand on scraps of notepaper. 

There was, however, no scarlet paint in the box, 
and the only blue that Eddie possessed was crumbled 
into quite small pieces, and very dirty. 

"These are no good," said he. *'What shall we 
do ? let me see. Yes ; I have it ! Bessie, you run 
down and get mamma's paint-box. We can put it 
back again immediately." 

Bessie never stopped to think, but darted away 
down the stairs, glided across the soft carpeted 
drawing-room, and took her mother's paint-box from 
the drawer of the little table in the window. Sho 
returned breathless to the nursery, and held out the 
box to her brother ; but his hands hung listlessly by 
his side, and he made no effort to take it. 

"Why, what's the matter?" said she, panting 
between each word. " Are you not going to do it? " 

Eddie blushed. " I've just been thinking," said 
he, "that we shall have to take Dicky out of the cage 
before we can paint him, and I'm afraid mamma 
will be very angry." 

" Oh no, she won't. Isn't he our own?" answered 
Bessie, so full of the plan, that she could not bear to 
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tliink of any objection to it. "It won*t take a 
minute to do, and it will be such fun." 

Neither Bessie nor Eddie remembered that there 
was One there with them who saw their disobedi- 
ence. They forgot that " The oyes of the Lord are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the good," 
though those very words, painted by their own 
mother on purpose to remind them of God's con- 
tinual presence, still hung on the wall where Eddie 
had placed them. 

• *' But we promised never to open the cage or let 
out the bird," said Eddie. Nevertheless he took 
the paint-box, opened it, and fetching some water 
from the washhand-stand, began to mix the colours. 
'' I'll try if I can paint him without taking him 
out^" said he. 

He approached the cage and put the brush laden 
with colour between the wires, but Dicky, distrust- 
ful of his intentions, flew up to the top, and hung 
on by his feet. Eddie looked despairingly round. 

" If I could just get in my hand," he cried. " I 
can't manage it through the bars." 

" Wait ! let me," said Bessie ; " he knows me 
better." And hastily unfastening the door, she slipped 
in her hand. 

" There, there, poor little birdie ! don't be afraid ; 
I won't hurt you," she said softly, as she caught the 
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trembling little tbiiig in lier hand and drew him 
safely out. She felt his heart beatiag against her 
fingers, and he struggled hard to get away. 

"Quick! Eddie, quick! He'll be off, I can't 
hold him," almost screamed Bessie, as the poor bird 
got one of his wings out of her fingers, and fluttered 
and struggled as hard as he could. 

" All right ; here then. Now, be quiet, you little 
fool," said Eddie, as he caught hold of the fluttering 
wing, and daubed it over with blue paint. 

" Now for the other," cried he, waving his brush ; 
" but wait, first I'll give a dash of red to his head." 

*' Be quick then," said Bessie. "Ah! it's all going 
on in speckles ; why can't you paint it smoothly." 

Dicky fluttered more than ever now in his efforts 
to escape his tormentors. Eddie laid aside his 
brush, and taking the glass stopper out of a bottle 
of bright vermilion, rubbed the scarlet powder into 
Dicky's ruffled head, producing no doubt a very 
singular effect. 

He next applied some emerald green in the same 
manner to the wings, with equal success, and both 
children shouted with delight as they beheld the re- 
sult of their handiwork. 

At this moment the hall door bell rang loudly. 

" There's Miss Stewart !" exclaimed Bessie, with a 
sudden start. 
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" I say, mind what you're doing !" cried Eddie ; 
but it was too late, Bessie in her fright had let go 
the bii'd, which fluttered up to the top of the large 
wardrobe. 

"Catch him! catch him!" she shouted; and 
Eddie sprang forward, scrambled into his bed, and 
tried to stretch up far enough to reach him ; but 
Mr. Dicky did not like being painted, and did not 
want to be caught any more, so he spread his wings 
and flew quickly out of the open window — away 
into the thick shrubbery, out of their sight. 




CHAPTER IV. 
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•HEN the cliildren found that their bird 
was gone, they looked at each other in 
dismay, and rushed towards the win- 
dow. What could be done now ? 
There stood the empty cage, with its 
door lying wide open, and tliere stood the children 
with their hands all smeared with paint, both of 
them feeling now, when too late, how foolish and 
disobedient they had been. 

The tears came into Eddie's eyes. 
"Oh dear!" cried he; "I am so sorry; what 
will mamma say ? " 

"But perhaps we can catch Dicky again," said 
his sister, unwilling to face the terrible truth. 
" We'll go out and try when our lessons are over ; 
we'll biing out some crumbs of bread for him, and 
then he'll fly down to us out of the trees." 

But Eddie shook his head sadly. "We could 
never catch him," said he, as he wiped his painted 
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finffers with the handkerchief that Bessie had been 
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hemming; "and, besides, even if we did, mamma 
would be just as angry with us whether or not It 
was all your fault, Bessie ; you know I wanted not 
to do it, and that is just what Fll tell mamma.*' 

"Oh, Eddie, that is not fair!" cried his sister. 
"It. was you said about it first, and indeed you 
must not teU. Promise you won't." 

" Very weU, then, I won't," answered Eddie, who, 
as soon as he had spoken, felt rather ashamed of 
trying to throw the blame on his little sister, when 
indeed he had been very nearly as naughiy and dis- 
obedient himself 

" But I say, you know, what shall we do, Bessie? 
we shall never be able to catch him," he repeated. 
And he also stretched his head out of the window, 
but with no better success than his sister. Mr. 
Dicky was not to be seen. 

Another bell now rang, summoning the children 
to their lessons, and there was no more time for 
lamentation, or consideration either. With hurried, 
agitated steps they descended the stairs, and were 
just passing the door of their mother's room, when 
she called to them to enter. 

The children both gave a guilty start, and Bessie 
was about to run past without making any reply, 
but her brother caught her by the dress. 
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" Bessie," said he, " stop. Mamma is calling ua^ 
and we must go in." 

They pushed open the door softly, and entering 
the darkened room, approached the bed-side. 

Their mother raised her head jfrom the pillow, and 
smiled to welcome them. 

** Has Miss Stewart come ? " she asked. 

"Yes, mamma," answered Eddie. 

"Well, then, I will not keep you long; but I 
wished to give you a message for her. Will you 
say, please, that I should be very much obliged to 
her, if she will give you your Scripture lesson to- 
day. To-morrow I hope to be well enough to read 
to you myself again. Here is my Bible, and I have 
put a mark at the chapter she is to explain." 

Eddie took the book in silence; both the children 
felt so uncomfortable that they could not talk 
freely to their mother, as they were accustomed to 
do. 

"And what has my little girl been doing all the 
long day without mamma ? " asked Mrs. Marks, 
laying her hand quietly on Bessie's head. 

Bessie started. 

" Nothing. We've been playiug up in the nur- 
sery, mamma^" she replied, quickly. Her cheeks 
grew very hot as she spoke, and she tried through 
the darkness to catch a glimpse of Eddie's face. 
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"Playing with Mr. Dicky, I suppose. How is 
lie this morning ? Singing away as merrily as 
usual ? " 

Bessie grasped her brother's hand tightly, and 
made no answer. The room was so dark that Mrs. 
Marks could not see their facea K it had been 
possible to do so, she would have known that there 
was something wrong. 

"WeU, children, why don't you speak? Eddi^ 
you have hardly said a word to me to-day." 

Eddie looked on the ground, and stammered and 
stuttered. He thought of his promise to Bessie not 
to betray her, and he did not know what to say to 
his mother, for she had always taught him to speak 
the truth. 

" I am afraid something must be wrong with the 
bird, tbat you do not like to tell me," said Mrs. 
Marks, questioningly. 

Bessie was now afraid that her brother would tell 
all, and she said quickly, — 

" Oh no, mamma ! Dicky is quite safe. He is 
in his cage in the nursery." But the moment she 
had uttered the words, her heart began to beat 
violently, and though she knew her mother could 
not read her face by the scanty light from the 
chinks of the shutters, she suddenly remembeml 
the painted text over the nursery mantel-piece, and 
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turning her head guiltily away, she began to play 
with the fringe of the bed-curtains. 

" Oh, Bessie ! how could you say that ? " said 
Eddie, as they passed out of their mother's room, 
and closed the door behind them. 

"I couldn't help it," answered Bessie, crossly. 
*'I thought you were going to tell, and then I 
wanted to stop you, and — and — what harm is it> if 
we can only manage to catch Dicky again ? " 

"But it was harm. It was a lie, Bessie," urged 
Eddie ; " and you know mamma has often told us 
that lies are dreadfully wicked. I think we ought to 
go back now and tell her all about it ; she won't be 
half so angry if we tell her the truth." He laid his 
hand gently upon the handle of the door as he spoke. 

" Children, children! come quickly to your lessons; 
you are wasting all my time," said Miss Stewart^ 
opening the school-room door and looking out. 

"Hush, Eddie; we can't go back now," whispered 
Bessie ; and the two children entered the school-room 
and sat down to their lessons with very heavy 
hearts. 

"Here is mamma's Bible, Miss Stewart," said 
Eddie, handing the book across the table to the 
governess. " Mamma has a headache, and she 
wants you to give us our Scripture lesson. She 
put a mark in the right place." 
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Miss Stewart took the volume and turned over 
the leaves. 

" I see," she said. " It is part of the fifth chap- 
ter of the Book of Acts that I am to tell you about. 
It is a dreadful story." 

The children drew closer and listened attentively. 

"You remember," continued Miss Stewart, *'that 
long ago the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ 
were almost all poor men. Now there are a great 
many rich people who are Christians, but there 
were very few then, and whenever a rich person 
became a Christian, he used to divide his money 
with the others, so that they all might have a little. 
There were at this time two people, a man and his 
wife, who said they wished to become Christians, 
and their names were Ananias and Sapphira. Now, 
Bessie," said Miss Stewart, who wished to see if the 
little girl were attending, "can you tell me what 
were their names ? " 

But by this time Bessie's eyes had wandered 
away from her governess, and she was staring out 
of the window, and wondering whether Dicky could 
be hidden in any of the laurels that grew close by, 
so she hung down her head and gave no answer. 

"You must come round here and sit by me," 
said Miss Stewart; "you have plenty of time to 
look out of the window afterwards." 
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Bessie came round, looking rather cross. She 
thought the lesson would never be over in time for 
them to catch Di«ky before he had flown quite 
away. 

" Eddie, tell your sister what were the names of 
these people," said Miss Stewart. 

*'Ananias and Sapphira," answered Eddie, quickly. 
He was now trying very hard to be good, but he 
could not forget what had already happened that 
morning, and he was not at all happy. 

"Very good, Eddie," said Miss Stewart; "you 
have been listening. Well, Ananias and Sapphira 
had a piece of land of their own, and they deter- 
mined to sell it, and share the money they should get 
for it with their fellow-Christians. However, when 
they got the money into their hands they began to 
think that they would not like to give it all away, 
and they made a plan together to deceive the 
apostles, and give them only part of the money." 

" What is 'deceive' ? " asked Bessie, getting in- 
terested. 

" To deceive a person is to tell them a lie," re- 
plied Miss Stewart. 

" Oh ! " said Bessie, while her cheeks grew very 
red, and she looked across the table at her brother. 

But he did not notice her. His eyes were fixed 
on his teacher's face. 
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" Please, go on," said he. 

" Well," said Miss Stewart, " when they had 
settled on this wicked plan, Ananias took some of 
the money and brought it to the Apostle Peter, pre- 
tending that it was all he had got for the land ; but 
Peter, looking at him, questioned him, 'Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost, and to keep back part of the price of the 
land?'" 

"But how did Peter know about it?" asked 
Eddie. 

"God told him," said Miss Stewart "No oi^e 
can have any secrets from God. He hears all we 
say, and knows all we do." 

Bessie felt quite frightened. That was just what 
the text on the nursery wall said also. She squeezed 
her hands close together, and did not dare to raise 
her eyes from the table. 

" Please, go on," said Eddie again. 

Miss Stewart looked very grave as she continued. 

"Peter told Ananias," said she, "that he had not 
lied to men but to God; and, children, when 
Ananias heard that, do you know what happened ? "' 

"No," answered both the children, almost in a 
whisper, for somehow they felt half afraid to speak. 

"He fell down dead that moment," said Miss 
Stewart, "just where he was standing." 
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Bessie started and gave a little cry. Then she 
hid her face in Miss Stewart's dress, for she was very 
miserable and frightened. She thought God was 
looking into her heart too, and saw how wicked she 
had been, 

" I do not wonder that you think this a dreadful 
story," said Miss Stewart, putting her arm round the 
little girl; " and the last part of it is just as dreadfuL 
Sapphira^ the wife of ATifl.Tiia.<t^ not knowing what had 
happened, came in soon afterwards and told the very 
same untruth that her husband had told, and she 
ako was carried out dead. 

"You will learn from this story, children," she 
abided, *' how God hates liars, and you will always 
find that lies are punished by him some way or 
other. People often think Uttle of the falsehoods 
they have told, because they have never been found 
out; but God, who sees everything and forgets 
nothing, knows aU about them, and sooner or later 
the punishment wiU come." 

Bessie did not stir-she kept her face covered. 
Hhe' J"" f .T^ '^ '''^ ^"^" -^ ^-- 1^-other, and 
happr. t T^ "'"^"' '^^^ --^^^g --ould 

»>c^ Im^^^ '^^ -^ -^-g Bessie's 

»a iTom her dress, smoothed awa^ ^^.^\ • xi. x 

^ got tangled over her eyes ^ ^"^ ^^** 
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" I did not tell this story only to frighten you, 
my dear child," she said kindly, " but to show you 
how hatefiil lies are to God, and that if we really 
wish to be his children, we must always tell the 
truth. And, you know, he will help us to do so if 
we ask him." 

Bessie made no answer, but buried her face out of 
sight again. I cannot tell you how miserable she 
felt. Oh, how she wished now that she had told 
the truth ! It would be better never to have a bird 
than to feel as she did now. 

Miss Stewart closed the Bible, and drew over the 
lesson-books. 

'^Here Bessie," said she, "lift up your head, and 
let me see what a nice copy you will write for me 
to-day." 

Bessie was now obliged to uncover her face ;' but 
she took the pen from her teacher without a word, 
and began to copy her letters with a trembling hand. 
MAMMA she wrote slowly. 

"That is quite right," said Miss Stewart; "and 
now what does that spell ?" 

" Mamma," answered Bessie with difficulty, for she 
felt as if she were choking ; and Miss Stewart, not 
wishing just then to notice her distress, turned away 
to hear Eddie read his history. 

Bessie kept on writing "mamma, mamma," all 
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down the page ; but more than one tear fell and 
blotted her copy before she had finished She wiped 
them away, however, as quickly as she could, lest 
Miss Stewart should ask her what was the matter. 

Then she had her reading-lesson, and her hymn, 
and one long line of spelling to say, and it seemed to 
Bessie as if she never had had such long lessons 
before. 

At last, however, Miss Stewart took out her 
watch. 

" That will do now," she said. ** You may put 
away your books. I cannot stay another moment, 
lest I should miss the train ; but remember, Eddie, 
you are not to leave the school-room till you have 
learned the hymn you neglected to prepare this 
momiDg." 

Miss Stewart then hurried away, closing the door 
behind her ; and Eddie disconsolately took up his 
hymn-book. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE SEARCH. 




[EN Miss Stewart had gone, Bessie turned 
to her brother. 

" Must you stay in now, Eddie," she 

said, ** to learn that hymn ; wouldn't it 

do this evening?" 

'^Miss Stewart said now," replied Eddie, fixing 

his eyes on the page. He was determined to try to 

be good for the rest of that day. 

"Well, Eddie, if you don't come now," urged 
Bessie, "we shall never catch Dicky; he must be 
ever so far away by this time." 

" Go away, Bessie," said Eddie. " I can't Icam 
one word of this while you are teasing me. I think 
it would be a great deal better if you went and told 
mamma what you have done." 

"You are very cross, Eddie," answered his sister. 
" You were just as naughty as I was, and now you 
won't help me a bit." 

Eddie made no reply ; but he felt that there was 
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some tmth in what bis sister said He had been the 
first who spoke of painting the bird 

Bessie walked to the window and looked out 
Everything outside seemed so happy and bright^ and 
she felt so unhappy. The waving grass was full of 
golden buttercups. Birds were singing out gladly 
from the surrounding trees. Blackbirds, with their 
yellow bills, skimmed backwards and forwards among 
the laurels in merry bo-peep. Two magpies flew 
down into the graas, and hopped about chattering to 
each other. Then a cuckoo swept down and balanced 
himself for a moment on the wire-paling that 
bordered the lawn, imtil he caught sight of Bessie, 
and darted away over the garden- wall. 

Why did the little girl feel so unhappy, as she 
looked upon this pleasant scene ? At other times 
she used to delight in watching the birds, and calling 
to thoTii from the window ; but now there seemed a 
great weight at her heart that prevented her from 
enjoying anything. Why was it ? Was it not 
because she felt as she stood there that she had been 
idle, disobedient, and, worse than aU, imtruthful ? 

Yes. It was this even more than the loss of her 
favourite that lay so heavy at her heart. But Bessie 
did not like to think so, — she did not like to think 
that she was wrong, and that she could never be 
right till she had repented of her fault and confessed 
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it. And so she stood at the window, trying to make 
out excuses for herself all the time her brother was 
leaiDiDg his hymn. At one moment she had nearly 
made up her miud to tell all to her kind mother. 

'' But Eddie/' she said, turning suddenly round to 
her brother, " I could not go all by myself to tell 
mamma." 

"All right," replied Eddie, looking up from his 
book ; " m go with you in two minutes, when I've 
finished this." 

But before the two minutes were over, Bessie 
had changed her mind again. She was just screw- 
ing up her courage, and beginning to think what she 
should say to her mother, when down flew Dicky 
from a tall fir-tree opposite the window, down into 
the grass amid the yellow buttercups. 

'* Now then, Bessie, let us come along, that is done 
at last," said Eddie, as he put the hymn-book in its 
place beside the Bible on the book-shelf 

But the only answer he received from Bessie was, 
— " Hush, hush ! don't speak, Eddie ;" and standing 
on tip-toe, she stretched herself ftirther out of the 
window. Dicky had fluttered out of the long grass, 
and was hopping about on the avenue just beneath 
her. 

Eddie looked over his sister's shoulder. 

" If we had a few crumbs of bread," said he. 
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" There ! I told you not to speak. Now we have 
lost him again," cried Bessie angrily, as Dickj took 
wing and returned to the tall fir-tree. 

" Oh, I'm dreadfully sorry !" replied her brother ; 
"but at all events we could not catch him from the 
window." 

*' Of course not," said Bessiie hotly ; " I know that 
as well as you ; but if you*d let him alone, he might 
have waited till we got down. I'll go and get my 
hat this moment." 

" But did not you say you were coming to mamma 
first ?" asked Eddie, uneasily. It seemed to him as if 
he never could be happy again till he had seen and 
spoken to his mother ; and to go by himself would 
be of no use, for he could not tell his own part of 
the mischief without bringing in his sister's name. 

Bessie, however, did not wait to answer. She 
ran quickly to the nui'sery, pulled open a drawer, 
took out her hat and coat, clambered up on the table 
to reach Eddie's velvet cap, which was hanging on a 
high peg, and then jumping down again, rushed 
straight out of the door and up against Nui-se, who 
was just about to enter the nursery, with a jug of 
milk in her hand. 

Splash went the milk into Bessie's face, and all 
ov(3r the bundle of clothes that were grasped in her 
little arms. 
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" There now, Miss Bessie ! you naughty child, 
wherever are you going ? See what you've done ! 
Look at the milk all over your clothes ! I can teU 
you, you've lost half your supper." 

" Oh, well, I don't care," panted Bessie ; " let me 
go quickly. Eddie is waiting for me down-stairs." 

But Nurse would not allow her to go tiU she had 
brushed away the milk, buttoned on her coat^ and 
set her hat straight on her head. 

" Now, Miss Bessie," said she, as she tied the 
strings of her hat under her chin, " recollect, as you 
are by yourselves, you are not to go beyond the fence 
or out at the gate." 

Bessie hurried away without waiting to reply, 
and rejoined her brother, who was stiU watching from 
the window. 

"Well," she asked eagerly, "have you seen him 
since?" 

" Only for a minute. He has flown into that 
hoUy-bush." 

" Come along, then. Here's your cap ; be quick. 
But stop a minute ; let us get a little bit of bread." 
And she turned in quickly at the door of the dining- 
room, followed more slowly by her brother. He 
could noiso soon forget the lesson of the morning; 
and it seemed to him, so unhappy was he, as if he 
hardly cared whether the bird were caught or not. 
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But Bessie was full of excitement, -« 
thoughts and good resolutions which bad coi 
her mind, while standing at the school-room w 
had gone now, and she thought of but on( 
and that was whether she could catch the bii 
A silver bread-basket stood on the old-fa 
side-board at the end of the room, and to thii 
made her way. 

" There now," said she, " that will do. 
Dicky does not eat much ; " and she brot 
comer of bread from a loaf that lay in the b 
" But I say, Eddie," cried she, " come h 
standing on tip-toe, she espied behind the 1 
bowl full of lumps of white sugar, " H« 
very thing for Dicky. Won't he come flying 
1 bring him one of these ? Won't be just ' 
she tried her best to reach to where the bo" 

" Oh, Bessie !" said Eddie, from the 
where he stood twisting bis cap, " you km 
never aUowed to touch the sugar-bowL" 
"WeU, there, then ! I never knew si 

as you are; you're always saying sayinj 

said Bessie, turning away from the sidebos 
piece of bread in her hand. 

It was not a very serious charge agai: 
cerUinly, that he was always saying " thJ 
he wa« stung by the tone of his sister's ■^. 
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I've a great mind not to go with you at all," 
he replied, angrily. 

"Very well, then, don't," said Bessie, brushing 
quickly past him, and turning away her head to 
hide the hot tears which sprang into her eyes. 

"That's always the way with you. First you 
get me into a scrape, and then you won't do a thing 
to help me* out of it. But it's no matter ; I don't 
want you at all," and out she rushed through the 
open door across through the grass and the butter- 
cups, till she reached the foot of the holly bush 
where Dicky had last been seen. 

Eddie followed his sister slowly down the hall 
and out of the door, and seating himself on one^ of 
the stone steps, he rested his chin on his hand, and 
began to watch her movements. 

The little girl took a crumb of bread between her 
finger and thumb, and held it up towards the tree, 
calling aloud, " Dicky, Dicky, come down, sir ! here 
is a bit of the nice bread you are so fond o£" 

But there was no answer to her invitation, only 
she heard a great rustling backwards and forwards 
inside the bush. She stepped nearer, and taking 
hold of the prickly leaves in her fingers, tried to hold 
some of the branches aside, and peer in. 

Out flew something into her very face ! What was 
it that flashed past her eyes, actually touching her hat? 
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" Ha, I thought you would never be able to do it 
by yourself" as he walked leisurely out from his 
point of observation under the tree. 

Bessie did not hear this remark; but I think, even 
had she done so, she would not now have made any 
angry reply, for she was more inclined to cry than 
do anything else, and it seemed to her now that 
everything was going wrong. 

Yes, it is always the way; only that children 
won't believe it; everything will go wrong with 
them when they are disobedient and untruthful. 
And it was with a feeling of something of this kind 
that Bessie stood waiting for her brother, looking 
through tears that almost blinded her at the bread- 
crumbs that lay scattered at her feet. 

"He'll never come down while you stand there 
frightening him," said Eddie, as he joined his sister. 
"Wait now, I have a plan. Let us leave the 
crumbs there on the ground, and then let us come 
round here a little way behind the holly bush, and 
we can steal out on him when he comes down, — or, 
stop a bit ! We'll put the crumbs into my cap, and 
leave it on the ground for him, and then we can rush 
out and cover him with my pocket-handkerchief." 

" Capital !" cried Bessie, clapping her hands at 
this new and hopefiil suggestion. 

Eddie accordingly picked up the crumbs, and laid 
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them carefully in the crown of his soft velvet cap, 
and the two children walked away and hid them- 
selves cunningly behind the hoUy-bush. 

For a long time nothing stirred. Then down 
came a thrush and hopped timidly about, looking at 
the crumbs, but not venturing in. Then came a red- 
breasted robin, and flew right down into the middle 
of the cap, and began eating up the bread as if he 
were very hungry indeed. After him came another 
robin and two blackbirds. 

" Oh, they won't leave a bit," murmured Bessie, 
as she peeped round the bush. 

" Hush ! you'll spoil everything if you speak," 
Eddie whispered. 

More birds came down — ever so many — sparrows, 
and chaflSnches, and thrushes, and at last down 
came Dicky himself. 

The children held their breaths, and they could 
almost hear their own hearts beating, but they 
feared to utter a word. Dicky seemed at first 
almost afraid to go near the cap. Then he hopped 
up in a frightened sort of way, but a blackbird 
turned round crossly and pecked him, and he flut- 
tered off a short distance. Then he tried again, and 
Mr. Robin Redbreast flew at him so angrily that he 
could not stay to get a bit. This poor little yellow- 
stranger met with no welcome to the feast. 
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At last he came round to the side of the cap 
next where the children were hiding, and Eddie, 
who was getting very impatient^ made a sign to his 
sister to follow him. They crept out noiselessly, 
but it was all of no use; birds have very shaqi 
eyes, and the moment the children appeared they 
saw them, and the whole flock flew rapidly away, 
and were out of sight in a moment. 

Bessie's disappointment was so great, that she 
could no longer restrain her sobs. For some 
moments she ran from tree to tree searching for her 
favourite, and calling him loudly by name. But 
she saw no trace of him. He was gone with the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and all the rest, and the 
little girl, throwing herself on the ground, hid her 
fisuje in the grass, and gave way to her sorrow. 

Eddie stood beside her dejectedly with his cap in 
his hand, and the bread-crumbs scattered around. 
He coidd think of nothing to comfort either her or 
himself. 
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[ESSIE had not lain on the grass for many 
minutes before Nurse came to the hall- 
door, and shading her eyes with her 
hand from the rays of the setting sun, 
looked around for the children. She 
soon discovered them, for they were not, as you 
know, very far from the house. 

" Get up. Miss Bessie, directly !" she cried. " For 
shame, miss, to go and lie on the grass when the 
dew is falling ! Get up q,t once, and both of you 
come in to your suppers." 

Now, the children were just a little bit afraid of 
Nurse, for she was, as I have told you, a strict old 
woman, and sometimes rather cross; so Bessie jumped 
up quickly, and taking her brother's hand, they made 
their way towards the house with downcast looks. 

"Eddie, I wonder," said Bessie, turning round 
her tear-stained face, " I wonder if Nursie knows that 
Dicky is lost?" 
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" I don't know, I'm sure. I suppose she does," 
replied he, sadly; " but it can't be helped now, at all 
events." 

Nurse received them at the door. 

'* Come along," said she, pushing Bessie into the 
hall. " I suppose now both of you have wet your 
feet in the long grass, and look at your fresh calico 
frock that you got on clean this morning ; it's all 
over green stains." 

The children walked up-stairs in silence. Nurse 
following them, tUl they reached the nursery, when 
she, observing for the first time that Bessie had been 
crying, added more kindlj^,— 

" Why, what is the matter with you, child. What 
has been wrong with you all day ?" 

Bessie made no reply, only her sobs came thicker 
and faster. 

" Why, Nurse, don't you see, indeed we couldn't 
help," said Eddie, getting confused ; " he flew away ; 
that is, we were trying, or at least I said — " 

"Whatever are you saying. Master Eddie?" said 
Nurse, gravely ; " I fear you've been about some 
mischief." 

"Dicky is lost!" burst out Bessie through her 
sobs, thus cutting short all explanations. 

"Oh, that's it, is it?" said Nurse, as she turned 
round and surveyed the empty cage, standing as 
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usual, but without its occupant, on top of the chest 

of cb-awers. " However did you let him go ? 

mamma will be very angry." 

" But we tried to catch him, and he would not 

come to us! "cried Bessie. "Oh, Nursie, what 

shall we do now ? " 

" Do now. Miss Bessie ? Indeed, I can't say for 

that. Does your mamma know what you have 

done ? " 

"No," answered Eddie, looking across at his 

sister, who stood opposite wiping her eyes in her 

pinafore. '^ But I think," he faltered, ''that it 
would be better to go and see her now ; mamma 
is never so angry if we tell the truth at once. 

"WeU, for certain, Master Eddie, you're right 
there," observed Nurse, as she proceeded to lay the 
cloth for supper. " It's always best to tell the truth ; 
but I'm almost afraid your poor mamma could not 
see you just now, for she's bad with her head." 

During this conversation, Bessie felt at one 
moment that she should like to confide all to her 
mother, and ask her to forgive her, before she lay 
down to sleep ; hut the next moment she feared to 
do so, for she knew there was no fault which grieved 
and displeased her so much as a want of truth; 
yet, every moment she kept that fault hidden away, 
she was only supporting the lie slie had already told. 
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"Eddie," said she at length, struggling to keep 
back her tears, " if you come with me now, I'll go 
to mamma. May we, Nursie ? " she added, turning 
to the old woman. 

" "Well, if you sit down now and eat your 
suppers, 1*11 go and see about it," said Nurse, who 
had hot an unkind heart, and was sorry to see 
the children in such distress. 

There was a little table spread with a white 
cloth in the middle of the room, on which were laid 
two mugs fiill of milk, and a plate piled with tempt- 
ing slices of bread and butter. The children turned 
to the table and sat down, and Nurse went out, 
closing the door behind her. 

Bessie drank off her milk eagerly, for she was 
hot and thirsty from all the excitement and exertion 
she had gone through, but neither of the children 
felt much inclined to eat. 

Presently Nurse returned. "You cannot go 
down-stairs this evening at all," she said. " Your 
mainma has just gone to sleep, and it would be a 
pity to disturb her." 

So after all, it was now too late, and Bessie and 
Eddie must make up their minds to go to bed that 
night without saying good-night to their mother, or 
asking for her forgiveness. 

Now that the excitement of the search in the 
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open air, amid the trees and grass, was over — now 
that the fluttering, half-dreaded hope of seeing her 
mother was over too, Bessie felt a dull sinking of 
her spirits, and the forgotten lesson of the morning 
returned painfully to her mind. What if she were to 
be struck down dead suddenly, like the man of whom 
Miss Stewart had told them ? Had not she been 
just as wicked as he was ? The thought made her 
shudder, and she looked nervously into the darken- 
ing passage outside the nursery door, half fearing 
that some one or something might be stealing 
through the shadows to accuse and punish her. 

No one spoke. Nurse sat musing by the low fire ; 
Eddie lay on the rug at her feet, engrossed by his 
own thoughts, which were not of the happiest. 

A little jet of flame from the fire-place suddenly 
for a moment brightened up the room, and the card- 
board over the fireplace gleamed out in the lights 
and immediately fell again into shadow. It did not 
serve to cheer Bessie. " God is looking at me 
now," she thought. " He knows what I have done." 

The little girl walked restlessly to the window and 
looked out : all was still there too, save the corn- 
crakes answering one another in the distant fields, 
^nd the occasional soft murmur of the wood-pigeon. 

** What shall we do ? " she asked, fretfully ; " we 
have nothing to play with." 
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Nurse arose from her seat by the fire, and bustled 
about removing the supper things. Then she 
lighted a candle, turned down the quilts on the 
children's beds, and unfolded their night-dresses. 

" You'll just have to play yourselves into bed pre- 
sently, Fm thinking," she said, as she closed the shut- 
ters. " And where is the pocket-handkerchief I gave 
you to hem to-day, Miss Bessie? Did you finish it?" 

Bessie looked round in dismay. She had never 
thought of the handkerchief since the morning, and 
she had not the least idea even where it was. She 
cast her eyes roxmd the room. 

" Eddie," she cried, " I gave it to you to wipe 
your fingers ! " 

** Did you ? " said Eddie, searching his pockets. 
" Well, I'm sure if you did, I know nothing about 
it now. Oh yes, I do, though," he addied, as he 
spied it on the floor xmder the chest of drawers. 
" Here it is, and it looks beautiful ; " so saying, he 
poked it out and presented it to Nurse. 

"Very weD, Miss Bessie," said Nurse, angrily, as 
she beheld the daubs of paint which besmeared the 
handkerchief " I should think your mamma will 
be pleased with the sight of that to-morrow." 

" It wasn't I," began Bessie ; "those are Eddie's 
fingers," she added, vaguely, pointing at the paint- 
marks. 
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" One is as bad as the other," said Nurse, shortly. 
** I'm sure I don't know who could have patience 
with you." 

Bessie did not know either. It seemed to her as 
if everything had gone wrong for the whole of that 
day. Everything had indeed gone wrong with the 
children, but how easily everjrthing might have gone 
right! 

Nurse folded up the handkerchief and put it 
away. 

''I'm thinking," she continued, "that bed is the 
best place for you, then you can't get into any more 
mischief" 

Bessie and Eddie were generally extremely sony 
when the hour came for them to go to bed, but now 
they felt glad of any change. They knelt down 
beside their little beds and said their prayers, and 
then Nurse tucked them up comfortably, bade good- 
night, and took away the candle. 

Eddie soon slept, for his mind was not so tossed 
about by fear and hope as his sister's, and Bessie 
felt very lonely when she heard his even breathing, 
and knew that he was asleep. 

It was a long time before she could settle down 
quietly. Now she was thinking of Dickie, now of 
her mother, now of her teacher's Bible lesson, until 
at last she fell into a feverish sleep, with the half- 
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formed resolution on her mind that on the moiTOW 
she would tell the whole sad story to her mother. 

Well, it was a pity, as you shall see, that they 
had not taken the very first opportunity to confess 
their fault. Afterwards it was not so easy. 






csapter vil 

pound! 

'BS. MARKS, whose head stiU ax;hed a Utile, 
rose so late the foUowing morning that 
she had not time to hear the children say 
their prayers in her room, but she sent 
them a message to say that they might 
breakfast down-stairs with her, as she bad 
a surprise for them. 

Now, the children had intended to tell tbeir 
mother of all that had happened tbe day before 
when they went as usual to ber room to say tbeir 
prayers, so they were at first rather disappointed 
when they got this message ; but soon they began 
to think of what fiin it ^rould be to breakfast 
down-stairs with their mother, and besides, they 
wondered greatly what the surprise could be that 
was in store for them. 

They hoped and they feared many more things 
than I could stop to tell you o£ At last, however, 
the bell rang, and they ran down-stairs fuU of 
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curiosity, but not without some uncomfortable beat- 
ing of their hearts, as they remembered all that they 
had to tell their mother, and thought how grave and 
displeased it was likely she would be. 

" You go first, Eddie,*' said hia sister, dropping 
back a little as they reached the door. 

Eddie turned the handle and walked quickly in. 
Their mother was not there at all, but a gentleman 
stood looking out of the window at the far end of 
the room, with his back to the children. They re- 
cognized him at once as their Uncle Edward, and 
hastened to meet him. The promised surprise was 
indeed a joyftd one, for he wtis a very favourite 
uncle. 

** Well, Eddie, my fine fellow, how are you this 
morning ? Ha, my little lady, is that you ? " he 
added, lifting Bessie in his arms and kissing her. 
" I'm going to have a bit of breakfast with you, and 
I wonder where we'll all go then ? " said he, replacing 
the little girl on the floor, and winking and nodding 
at the children as he thrust his hands in his pockets. 

" To Seaview, I'm sure ; I know it's to Seaview ! " 
exclaimed Eddie, clapping his hands and dancing 
round his uncle. 

Now, a trip to their uncle's house at Seaview was 
what the children enjoyed above all things. They 
used to have such fun picking shells on the shore 



with their cousin Mary, and once they had hir 
donkeys, and galloped about over the sands, 

"Oh yes. Please take as to Seaview, Uni 
Edward ; won't you ? " asked Bessie, as these i 
membrances flashed into her mind. 

"I think mamma, when she comes down, mi 
tell us all about that," he replied, 

Mrs, Marks just then entered the room, 
"My dear Edward," said she, "good moruii 
I am so glad to see you. How are they all at S< 
view 1 Well, dears," she said, kissing the childn 
" sit down to your breakfasts. I am sure you mi 
all be hungry, for I am rather late this morning." 
The little party took their places, and Mrs, Mai 
began to pour out the tea. 

Bessie and Eddie settled by a look that tl 
could not say anything to their mother alx 
yesterday just at present. 

"I have come to take you all prisoners," beg 
Mr. Hunter (for that was Uncle Edward's name), 
he handed a piece of toast to his sister. 

"Oh!" said she, smiling, "what have we dc 
that we should be put in jail ? We have not b( 
stealing anything ; have we, children ? " 

Bessie thought of her temptation about the sug 
bowl, and said nothing; and Eddie looted nervou 
at his unde to see what he would say next. 
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" There has been a petition drawn up at home," 
continued Mr. Hunter, addressing his sister, " to beg 
that you and the chicks will come and spend a long 
day with us on the shore. It is a great while now 
since any of you have felt the sea breezes, so I have 
come to carry you all ofE And I'll drive you home 
again myself to-night if you are at all nervous." 

"Oh! thank you, Edward," said his sister. "It 
is just what I should like ; and Eddie and Bessie 
have been so good now for a long time that I am 
delighted to give them a little treat." 

" I am glad, children, you have not ruined your 
pleasure this time by any misfortune," she added 
kindly ; for, once before, a trip to Seaview had been 
put off because Eddie had flown into a passion about 
the dress he was to wear, and had thrown his new 
tunic into his bath. 

Now, however, all seemed fair, and Mrs. Marks 
looked round expecting to see her pleasure reflected 
in the faces of her children, but instead, Bessie's 
head was bent over her cup, and she was swallowing 
hot tea as fast- as she could, while Eddie violently 
rubbed his nose with his handkerchief, and pretended 
not to hear. 

" I say, little woman, would you like a dip in the 
sea this morning, eh ? " said Uncle Edward, putting 
up his glass and looking across at Bessie. 
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But Bessie made no answer. 

"WTnat is the matter, children? Bessie, why 
don't you answer your uncle ? " said Mrs. Marks, 
looking from one to the other. 

Eddie kicked his legs against the table, and Bessie, 
not knowing what to say, looked anxiously towards 
him, when a servant opened the door and said, — 

" Please, ma'am, Anne Jones wants to see you." 

This was a great relief to the children, for their 
mother's attention was for the moment called away, 
and Uncle Edward, seeing that something he could 
not make out had gone wrong helped himself to 
another egg, and said nothing. 

" Tell Anne Jones to come to the door, and give 
her message to me here," said Mrs. Marks. 

In a few minutes the door of the breakfast-room 
was again opened, and a girl of about fourteen years 
of age, with large red cheeks and small black eyes, 
stepped just inside and curtseyed. Under her shawl 
she held hung on her arm a small market basket. 
This was Anne Jones, daughter to the woman who 
kept the gate lodge at Marksfield. 

"Well, Anne," said Mrs. Marks, from behind the 
tea urn, " what do you want this morning ? I 
hope your mother is not laid up again." 

*' Oh no, ma'am, thank you," she answered ; " but 
my mother said, ma'am, she thought as how I ought 
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to bring this up to you," and she drew the basket 
from under her shawl and began to untie the piece 
of cord with which the lid was festened down. 

Mrs. Marks looked at the baeket curiously, and 
so did the children. " I suppose," she said, " it is 
the clutch of eggs that your mother promised to 
collect for me." 

" Oh, show me ! " said Bessie. 

"No, ma'am," replied Anne, "it's not the eggs, 
it's — " just then a faint chirp, chirp, and a flutter 
was heard inside the basket. 

Bessie started back, and running to her brother 
took hold of his hand, but her eyes remained fixed 
on the basket. 

" You foolish little woman," said Uncle Edward, 
pulling her hair, " what are you afraid of? " 

The cord was by this time unfastened, and Anne 
opened the lid a little bit and cautiously slipped in 
her hand. 

"We're thinking, ma'am," said she, 'Hhat it must 
be the young lady's bird, though he do look very 
queer certainly." 

Here she drew poor Dicky out of his basket, 
His tiny scarlet-powdered head appearing between 
her fingers. The poor little fellow was very much 
frightened, and looked from one to another, uttering 
dismal little chirps. 
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Eddie had now left his seat, and stood open- 
mouthed staring at Anne. Uncle Edward, too, witli 
a very puzzled face, had joined the group. 

"Why, what is the meaning of this? Bessie, 
Eddie, can neither of you explain ? Where did you 
find the bird, Anne ? " 

"Please, ma'am," answered the girl, "as I was 
bringing in the clean clothes from the hedge yester- 
day evening he hopped in at the doorway right 
before me ; and please, ma* am, our Tabby, she made 
a spring at him, and he flew up in my face, and I 
catched him on the dresser, and Joe, ma'am, that's 
the gamekeeper's son," here Anne curtseyed again, 
" came running in, and said as how it must be a 
young parrot; but we're thinking it's the young 
lady's bird, so my mother desired me to bring it up 
the first thing this morning." 

" How did this happen, Bessie ? " said Mrs. Marks, 
turning to her little girl, who stood with her hands 
crossed behind her back, gazing on the poor frightened 
prisoner that Anne, with no gentle grasp, held 
firmly in her hand. 

Bessie drooped her eyes, and shuffled about her 
feet. She could not make up her mind to speak out 
while every one stood round her watching like that. 

" I cannot think what you have both been doing," 
said Mrs. Marks, gravely. "I fear you have not 
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painted feathers ; then he got down to the bottom of 
the cage, and stood there in a corner, drooping his 
wings and looking quite melancholy. 

"I fear the poor bird has been hurt," said Mrs. 
Marks, drawing nearer, and looking into the cage. 
" There is certainly something the matter with him." 

'' More likely, my dear, he has been poisoned," 
observed Uncle Edward. 

" Poisoned ! uncle," said Eddie ; " who would 
poison him?" 

"What's poisoned?" added Bessie, looking ear- 
nestly at her uncle. 

"Your imcle means, my dear," said Mrs. Marks, 
" that he thinks Dicky has eaten some of the paint 
that you put on his wings, and that it has made 
him sick." 

Bessie made no answer. She stood staring at 
her poor little favourite, who remained on the floor 
of the cage silent and unhappy. 

" Please, ma'am," said Anne Jones, " may I go 
now?" 

" Yes, Anne, you may go. You were a good girl 
to bring up the bird at once." 

Anne curtseyed and withdrew, looking highly 
pleased with l^erself. 

"Now, Eddie," said Mrs, Marks, "carry the bird 
up to my room, for I must get a little warm water 
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and try to wash off the paiut. Bessie, you had 
better come too, as I have something to say to you 
both." 

Bessie and Eddie looked at each other in silence, 
as Eddie lifted the e^ge from the table. 

"And what is to be dqne about Seaview; that*s 
what I want to know?" asked Uncle Edward, some- 
what inopportunely. 

" I will come and speak to you about it, in a few 
minutes," replied his sister. "You had better, I 
think, pour yourself out another cup of tea, for I 
fear you have had a very uncomfortable breakfast." 

So saying, she left the room and followed the 
children up-stairs. 




CHAPTER VITT. 



dicky's new home. 




'HEN Mrs. Marks reached her own room 
she rang the bell, and desired the ser- 
vant to bring her a small jug of hot 
water. 

" And now, children," she said, "while 
I am waiting here I want you to tell me how all 
this happened, and how it was that I heard nothing 
of it till the moment came when you could hide it 
no longer." 

"Oh, mamma!" cried Eddie, ''we wanted to tell 
you last night, we did indeed, but you were asleep, 
and Nurse would not aUow us to come down." 

" Well, then, let me hear the whole story now," 
said his mother. 

Eddie began to speak, growing very red and con- 
fused in his eflforts to explain how all had occurred ; 
while his little sister stood watching him with beat- 
ing heart. 

"It was just after our dinner yesterday," he 
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stammered ; " you couldn't teach us because you 
were sick, and we were in the nursery waiting for 
Miss Stewart, and — and — we were doing nothing 
at aJl, and — and — " but Eddie did not seem to know 
how to go on. 

"Well," said Mrs. Marks, "what then? When 
I hear of people doing nothing at all, the next thing 
I expect to hear of them is that they are doing mis- 
chief" 

"Well, but, Eddie," put in his sister, "why don*t 
you say you were looking at pictui^es ? " 

"So I was," said Eddie, "in my old scmp-book, 
mamma, that you gave me, and we saw a picture of 
a bird with a red head and blue wings ; and then we 
said we might paint Dicky, or, at least, I said it, and 
Bessie went for the paints." 

"And where did you get the paints? Wliat 
J)aints were they?" asked Mrs. Marks, looking from 
One to the other. 

" Oh, mamma ! " said Bessie, getting very red, and 
shaking her head at the bare recollection, " they 
Were yotir own own precious paints, and I got them 
Out of the drawer of the little table in the window." 

" WelL And then, I suppose, the bird flew away 
while you were trying to paint him. Was not that it ? " 

"Yes, DMtmma," cried both the children, with a 
sense of rtslief at having got over so much of the story. 
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"I can see, children," said their mother, ''that I 
need not tell you how wrong and naughty you have 
been. I know you feel it for yourselves ; but it 
has made me fear that it is not safe to trust you 
with the care of a helpless living creature like poor 
Dicky." 

Bessie's eyes dimmed with tears, and the spots on 
the carpet seemed to change into all sorts of queer 
shapes. 

" But there is one thing more I should like to 
hear about," said Mrs. Marks, very gravely, and 
looking earnestly at Bessie. ''Eddie has told me a 
plain true story of how naughty and disobedient you 
have both been, and I have heard it with great pain 
and disappointment. But there is one thing that dis- 
tresses me more than all the rest ; I think my little 
girl must know what I mean. Won't you speak, 
Bessie ? " 

Bessie hung down her head. She knew very well 
that what her mother meant was the untruth she 
had been so wicked as to utter the day before when 
foolishly trying to screen her fault. 

Mrs. Marks took her on her knee and said, 
kindly, — 

" Bessie, you will surely tell me ; you will not 
be afraid a second time to speak the truth. Did 
you not say yesterday, when you knew Dicky 
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had flown away, that he was safe and well up- 
stairs ? " 

Bessie looked up straight at her mother, and said, 
with a great effort, " I did, mamma ; but I am very, 
very sorry now." Then she broke down and began 
to ciy. 

"I am very sorry too," said her mother, "for I 
think you understood what a very wicked thing it 
was ; but it is some comfort to me that you have 
now told me all about it, without trying to make 
excuses for yourselves." 

A servant here entered with a jug of warm water, 
and placing it on the table, said, " Please, ma'am, 
Mr. Hunter wishes to know if he may order the 
carriage to come round?" 

" I will go and speak to him myself," said Mrs. 
Marks ; and setting down Bessie from her knee, she 
left the room. 

While she was away, Eddie and Bessie drew near 
the table, and watched Dicky, who still stood silent 
and moping in a comer of the cage. 

"I am afraid, Eddie," said Bessie, to her brother, 
in a whisper, "that mamma won't allow ns to have 
Dicky any more. I wonder what she will do with 
him." 

"Perhaps she will keep him up here in her own 
room," suggested Eddie, " and take care of him 
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always herself. But I say, Bessie, do you think 
we shall be taken to Seaview ? " 

Bessie did not hear this last question — she was 
thinking only of her bird. " Do you really think 
she will, Eddie ? " she said, looking sadly at her 
brother; "then he won't be my own own birdie 
any more." 

*' Children," said Mrs. Marks, opening the door, 
''your uncle has begged so earnestly that you might 
be allowed to go to Seaview, that I have consented 
to take you ; had it not been for his request, I 
should have left you both at home, that you might 
have time to think quietly over what has happened." 

'* Oh, thank you, mamma, thank you ! " cried 
Eddie ; *' may we go and get ready now ? " and he 
turned towards the door. 

"My dear boy," — and Mrs. Marks laid her hand 
gently on Eddie's shoulder — " I could wish to see 
you a little less eager, and a little more sorry for 
your fault, and for all the trouble you have 
caused." 

Eddie looked rather ashamed at this reproof, and 
his mother continued, "You need not get ready for 
half an hour yet ; but you may wait here if you 
like, while I am trying to wash the paint off Dicky, 
before he goes back to the lodge." 

" The lodge, mamma ! " exclaimed Bessie, open- 
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ing her eyes very wide 5 ** is Dicky going to the 
lodge ? " 

"Yes, my dear," said Mrs. Marks, as she dipped 
a sponge in the warm wat6r and approached the 
cage ; " you know I always told you that if proper 
care were not taken of the bird it should be given 
away. You remember that quite well yourself, 
Bessie." 

"Yes," pleaded Bessie; "but, indeed, mamma, I 
will take ever such good care of him now — I will, 
indeed." 

" I cannot leave him with you, Bessie. I always 
told you that I would not do so if you were careless 
about him ; and though, perhaps, if you had come 
at once and told me the truth, I might have given 
him back to you aftet a while ; yet, as jt is, and 
you did not do so^ I must mark this day by some 
punishment, that will make you remember always 
in future to tell the truth, whatever it may cost 
you. I shall take the bird with me in the carriage, 
and leave it at the lodge as we pass through the 
gates. I am sure Anne Jones will take good care 
of it." 

Bessie sighed. She knew it was of no use to say 
any more, so she drew near the washhand-stand, 
and sadly watched her motherj who had taken 
Dicky from his cage, and was sponging his poor 
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little red head with warm water over the basin. 
Then she spread out his wings and made Eddie hold 
them while she bathed them softly with the sponge, 
and the water that trickled down into the basin was 
all of a dirty grayish-blue colour. 

During the operation Dicky remained quite quiet, 
though he looked rather puzzled at this new kind 
of bath. 

When all the paint was washed off, Mrs. Marks 
placed him in his cage on the window-sill, where 
the sunshine was streaming brightly in, that he 
might dry and warm himself comfortably, while she 
put on her bonnet and prepared for her drive to 
Seaview. 

"Now, children,'* she said, ''run as quickly as 
you can and get on your things • I hear John lead- 
ing out the horses in the yard." 

*' Hurrah ! Nurse, we're going to Seaview ! I 
say, get me down my straw hat and my brown 
tunic at once, or we shall be late," cried Eddie, burst- 
ing into the nursery. 

He felt quite light-heaiied, now that all had been 
told, and the punishment of the bird's being taken 
away did not fall quite so heavily on him as on his 
sister, who followed him more slowly up the stairs. 

''Have patience. Master Eddie. If you won't 
stand quiet, I can't fasten your tunic." 
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" Oh, but I say, make haste, can't you ! Won't 
it be joUy riding on the sands ? " 

Bessie walked gravely in and stood waiting. 

"Well, Miss Bessie," said Nurse, "what's wrong 
with you ? Are not you going with your brother ? " 

**I am," said Bessie, gloomUy; "but. Nurse, do 
you know Dicky is going to be taken away — away 
ever so far down to the lodge, and he's not to be 
my veiy own any more ? " 

"How is that. Miss Bessie?" said Nurse. "Did 
you not tell me that your little bird had flown 
away ? and did I not see his empty cage ? " and 
Nurse turned her head again to where the cage used 
to stand on the top of the chest of drawers. 

"So he did fly away," replied Bessie, as she put 
one arm after another into her little jacket ; " but 
Anne Jones found him, and now he is going to be 
her bird, and I'm not to have him any more ; just 
think of that ! " she added, shaking her head and 
looking solemnly at Nurse, who, however, answered 
shortly, — 

"Well, anyways, we'll have no more Inessing 
and slopping with him up here — spilling the seed 
upon the floor and bringing the mice about the place. 
I'm thinking your mamina is about right, and I'm 
sure Anne Jones won't be for painting him, nor 
letting him fly away neither." 
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Bessie was going to make an angry reply, when 
the crunching of the carriage wheels was heard on 
the gravel beneath, and the children hurried down- 
stairs together. 

Eddie's joy was a little cooled when he saw his 
sister so sad at the loss of her pet ; but, neverthe- 
less, his heart beat high with hopes of the joyful 
day he was going to spend at Seaview. 

Their mother stood waiting for them in the hall, 
holding the bird-cage in her hands, while Uncle 
Edward put cloaks in the carriage. 

"Mamma," asked Bessie, drawing gently near 
and looking into the cage with longing eyes, " please, 
may I hold him on my knee the whole way down 
to the lodge ? " 

''You may, my dear," said Mrs; Marks; "and I 
think you had better bring down your little package 
of seed and give it also to Anne Jones, that she may 
have some to begin upon;" 

Bessie went son^owfuUy to the schoolroom, and 
took from the tdp of the book-shelf the brown paper 
bag, now only half full, from which she had more 
than once filled the little drawer in the bird-cage, 

"Poor, poor Dicky," she said to herself; "who 
will give you your supper to-night ? " 

When they were all packed comfortably into the 
carriage, the two children being placed on the front 
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seat, Thomas handed up the bird-cage, and Bessie 
took it on her knee, stretching her little arms round 
it aJSectionately to hold it steady. 

Away they went at a smart trot The wheels 
rolled merrily over the crackling gravel that lay just 
before the door, on to the quiet smooth avenue ; now 
they passed through shade, where the faUen blossoms 
of the horse-chestnut strewed the ground, then sud- 
denly into an open space of bright sunshine, then 
came a sharp turn, from whence might be seen a 
glimpse of the distant sea, soon hidden from view 
again as the avenue descended gently and passed 
through a plantation of laurels. Then the carnage 
stopped rather suddenly, causing Bessie, who was 
not expecting it, to jerk her head forward. 

Where was she ? Why did the carriage stop ? 
' Had they come to the lodge so soon ? 

"Bessie, dear, are you dreaming?" said Mrs. 
Marks. " You look as if you did not know where 
you were.*' 

Bessie, indeed, had been di^eaming. The light 
and shade, the sea, the laurels — she had not seen 
one of them. With arms twined roimd her treasure, 
she had been thinking, thinking of all that had hap- 
pened yesterday, and wishing so much, yet so vainly, 
that yesterday would only come back again, that 
she might act differently. 
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Now she roused herself painfully. Yes ; there 
was the lodge ; there could be no mistake about it. 
The sun was glaring on its white-washed walls, till 
it almost blinded one to look at it. The yoimg 
laburnum, with its half-blown yellow blossoms, hung 
gracefully over the slated roof The door lay open, 
and just outside sat Mrs. Tabby cat licking her 
paws and seeming to enjoy the warmth. Yes ; there, 
too, stood Mrs. Jones in clean white cap and little 
plaid-shawl pinned over her shoulders. There she 
stood, holding back the opened gate. 

Bessie was in despair. This, then, was what it 
had all come to. Even the short drive, during 
which she had her little pet all to herself was over 
now — gone away like yesterday put of her reach, 
and the time had come at last when she must give 
him up. 

Mrs. Jones waa standing now at the carriage 
door, and Mrs. Marks was speaking to her, but 
Bessie hardly knew what they said. Her mother 
laid her hand gently on the cage. 

"Mamma! mamma!" screamed Bessie, "don't, oh, 
don't !" and she tightened the clasp of her arms. 

" Take off your hands, Bessie," said her mother ; 
" I am very sorry to be obliged to do this ; but you 
have brought it on yourself." 

Bessie struggled and screamed, but her uncle 
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gently disengaged her h^ds, and the cage with its 
precious occupant was passed out of the carriage, 
away from its young mistress, into the care of Mrs, 
Jones. 

**ril give it up to Anne the moment ever she 
have returned froiji school," she said, with a curtsey. 
"And she can show it to little miss any time she 
walks down," she added, looking compassionately at 
Bessie. But the little girl neither saw nor heard 
her, for she had stuffed her face down between her 
brother's back and the cushions of the carriage, from 
whence issued the most passionate sobs and inco- 
herent expressions of sorrow. 

" Be careful to hang him in some safe pLace, out 
of reach of the cat," said Mrs. Marks, looking back 
at the woman, who still stood, cage in hand, as the 
carriage passed swiftly out of the gate, and turning 
to the west, took the long, straight, shady road in 
the direction of Seayiew. 




CHAPTER IX. 



SBAVIEW. 




>ME, come, cheer up," said Uncle Edward, 
leaning across the carriage and tickling 
Bessie's legs, when the party within had 
rolled on for some tinje in silence, broken 
only by the little girl's sobs. "Come, 
now, show us all how brave and good you can be to 
make up for yesterday." 

But the only answer Bessie made to her kind 
uncle was to try to kick the baud he had stretched 
out to her. 

" Bessie," said Mrs. Marks, gravely, " I have 
taken you out to spend a pleasant day with your 
cousin, when perhaps I ought rather to have shut 
you up in the nursery, or piit you to bed ; but I 
must tell you that if you don't sit up at once, and 
try to be a good child, I shall set you down at Miss 
Stewart's house as we pass through the village, and 
leave you there till we are returning this evening." 
Upon hearing this, Bessie suddenly ceased her 
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crying. She thought she should not like at all to 
be left the whole day by herself in Miss Stewart's 
lodgings in the dusty village, while her mother and 
Eddie were enjoying themselves at Seaview. 

Perhaps, too, she began to feel a little ashamed of 
the ill-temper with which she had borne the punish- 
ment which she knew she had deserved ; so, by-and- 
by, when her mother and uncle were speaking of 
something else, she drew out her head from its 
hiding-place, and setting her hat straight over her 
tumbled hair, she sat up quietly in her place. 

Her eyes were red, and there were traces of tears 
stiU on her oheeks,' but no one took any notice of 
her. Uncle Edward and her mother talked together; 
and Eddie had his head turaed away, looking out 
of the other side of the carriage. He was very 
fond of his little sister, and the sight of her distress 
took away much of the pleasure he had at first felt 
when they were given leave to go to Seaview. 

Besides all this, the thought would keep coming 
back into Eddie's mind, over and over again, that if 
he had not first spoken of painting Dicky, Bessie 
would never have thought of it, and then the bird 
could not have escaped, his mother's paint-box would 
not have been touched, and Bessie would not have 
told the lie' for which she was now suffering so 
mupb. 

(203) 7 
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As he thought of these things he fidgeted about 
on the cushions, and began to think that perhaps he 
had not told the story quite fairly to his mother, 
but had rather hidden his own fault behind his 
sister's ; but his reflections came to an end as they 
rolled swiftly into the main street of the village of ' 
Beverleigh, and stopped opposite to a neat, two- 
storied, red- brick house, with a large brass plate on 
the door. 

" Oh, mamma ! " cried Bessie, looking earnestly 
at her mother, ''please don't leave me here; indeed 
I am good now." 

" I am sure I am glad to hear it," answered Mrs. 
Marks, smilingly; "and I hope now we shall have 
no more foolish tears. John," she added, turning to 
the servant, " will you knock at the door and leave 
a message, with my compliments, that I shall not 
expect Miss Stewart at Marksfield to-day, as I have 
given the children a holiday." 

Bessie leaned back greatly relieved, and soon the 
whole party were proceeding at a brisk pace out of 
the village and into the quiet country roads again. 

" Hurrah 1 there's the sea, and it's covered with 
white waves ; look, Bessie, look ! " cried Eddie, 
jumping up and kneeling on the seat of the 
carriage. 

Bessie followed his example. " Oh, yes, yes ! " 
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she cried; "and there's smoke coming out of it! 
Mamma^ look at the smoke coming out of the sea ! " 

" That's a steamer, you little goose," said Eddie, 
with a satisfied smile at his own superior knowledge. 

" It is not a steamer 1 " retorted Bessie ; " it's 
nothing but smoke." 

" It is a steamer. Is it not, Uncle Edward ? 
Look ! " cried Eddie, twisting suddenly round ; but 
in doing so he jerked the brown paper bag contain- 
ing the bird-seed out of the carriage, and a great 
part of the seed lay scattered on the i-oad. 

"John, stop! puU up!" cried Uncle Edward; 
" something has fallen out of the carriage." 

" What is it ? " said Mrs. Marks, leaning out and 
looking behind her as the coachman drew up the 
horses. " Oh, I see ; it's the bird-seed ! Eddie, get 
down and pick it up." 

Eddie was not long in obeying this command, and 
returned, running, to the side of the carriage. 

" It's Bessie's bag of seed," he said, " and there's 
ever so much of it spilled on the road." 

Bessie now remembered, for the first time, that 
she had brought the bird-seed with her on purpose 
to give to Anne Jones ; but she had been in such a 
passion when the bird was taken from her at the 
gate that she had forgotten all about it. 

" Why, Bessie, I meant you to have given that to 
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Mrs. Jones," said her mother. " I fear Dicky had 
but Uttle to eat in his cage." 

" I forgot it, mamma^" answered Bessie, very 
nearly crying again now, as the picture came before 
her mind of her poor little hungry bird looking for 
seed in his empty drawer. 

" Well, never mind," said Uncle Edward, cheerily. 
"It is no use to cry about it now, my child ; Dicky 
will like his seed all the better when he gets it this 
evening. Jump in, Eddie. We must leave what is 
spilled on the road for the crows. We should have 
as much dust as seed if we tried to gather it up." 

Bessie kept very quiet for the rest of the way : 
she did not care to resume her dispute about the 
steamer, and she surveyed the white-crested waves 
with an indifferent eye. Ten minutes more, and 
they had reached Seaview, a small detached villa 
outside the little sea-port town of Crossgate. 

It was very unlike Marksfield. There was a 
small railed-in garden before the house, and a path- 
way, paved with blue and white stones in different 
patterns, leading straight through the garden up to 
the haU door, which was covered by a wooden 
trellis-work porch, overgrown with jessamine. 

A lady, and a little girl in a white frock, stood 
in the porch as the carriage drove up, and kissed 
hands smilingly to its occupants. 
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Uncle Edward got down and lifted out the chil- 
dren, and Cousin Mary came running to meet them. 

" Oh, auntie, I'm so glad you have come ! " she 
said, clambering into the carriage and kissing Mrs. 
Marks. " Mamma was so afraid you would dislike 
the dusty drive." Then descending again, she gave 
a hand to each of the children, and brought them 
up the garden path to the house, Mrs. Marks and 
Uncle Edward following behind. 

For the first few minutes there was great kissing, 
and shaking of hands, and inquiries of all kinds ; 
and then Mary asked if she should take Bessie up 
to her own room to take off her hat before luncheon. 

"Yes, to be sure, my dear," said Mrs. Hunter; 
" but what has Miss Bessie got there in her bag ? 
something good, I daresay," and she looked smilingly 
at the brown paper bag, which poor Bessie held 
tightly grasped in her hand. 

" That is a secret, Bessie, is it not ? " said good- 
natured Uncle Edward, who wanted to spare Bessie 
any more tmpleasant questions, and the little girl, 
glad to escape, hastened out of the room after her 
cousin. 

" But, Bessie, is it really a secret about the bag?" 
asked Mary. 

"Not exactly a secret," replied Bessie; "but 
never mind it now, perhaps I will tell you some 
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other time." She felt she could not just then bear 
to go over the whole vexatious story again. 

Mar}', who was about four years older than her 
cousin, and ver}' kind and gentle, put her arm 
round her neck, saying, — 

*' Very well ; here we are ; this is the door of my 
room." She turned the handle, and the children 
walked in. 

It was a veiy pretty room. The windows were 
hung with bright chintz curtains, and from thence 
you beheld, almost within a stone's throw, the 
great, wide sea. It looked very clear and green 
to-day, and the children could hear distinctly the 
plash of the oars belonging to a fishing-boat that 
was rowed slowly past before the windows. In one 
comer of the room was Mary's bed — a small iron 
bed, painted bright green, with a snow-white quilt. 
In the centre of the room was a table, on which lay 
several of Mary's own books, her work-box, and a 
glass full of fresh flowers from the little garden, 

" Oh, what a nice room ! " said Bessie, looking 
round in admiration, not lessened by the fact that 
she had seen it several times before. " Don't you 
like having the sea so near your windows ? " 

" Yes, very much ; but we must not delay to 
look at it now, for luncheon is just ready, and 
ruamma will not be pleased if we are late." 
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She then helped her cousin to untie her hat and 
take off her coat, and as Bessie laid them on the 
bed she placed her brown paper bag in the crown of 
her hat. Mary would have liked very much to 
know what was in the bag, but she forbore saying 
anything about it ; for she had been taught to care 
for the feeUngs of others more than for her own 
fancies. 

The bell rang as they descended the stairs, and 
the little party assembled in the dining-room. 

" Now, children," said Mrs. Hunter, as they took 
their places, "remember that this is to be your 
dinners, so let me see what good appetites the sea 
air has given you." 

Uncle Edward then said gi*ace, and there followed 
a great clatter of knives and forks. At first there 
was not much conversation amongst the children, 
for Eddie was very hungiy, and Bessie felt too shy 
to venture any remark except in answer to a question. 
However, by the time a dish of pancakes and a cold 
rhubarb pie had made their appearance on the table, 
she felt more at home ; and Eddie, who was not so 
hungry now as at first, chatted away merrily, and was 
quite ready to contribute his share to the conversation. 

But as they took a long time to get to the end 
of the pancakes and rhubarb pie, we must leave the 
rest of their adventures to another chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 
Mary's babometebs. 




_FTER dinner the joyous expectations of 

the children were somewhat damped by 

the intelligence brought to them by their 

uncle, that he could find but one donkey 

disengaged in the whole of Crossgate. 

"Eddie, my boy," he cried, "Tm 

afraid you will have to give Way to the young ladies." 

" Oh, no, papa ; we can ride turn about," put in 

Mary. " And while one rides, the others can look 

for shells on the strand." 

This arrangement Was declared to be the best, 
and soon after dinner a good spirited-looking donkey, 
with a saddle made with a movable crutch, so as 
to suit either boy or girl, might be seen standing at 
the little garden gate before Seaview. 

Eddie was in high glee ; he capered about the 
hall while waiting for his cousin and sister, until, 
unable longer to control his impatience, he darted 
down the garden path, and entered into conversas- 
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tion with the donkey boy, who stood in attendance 
holding the bridle. Eddie had been on a donkey 
just twice before in his life, and never on a pony, 
but nevertheless, when there was no one to hear him 
but the donkey boy, he poured into his patient ear 
sage opinions upon saddles, stirrups, bridles, alid 
girths in general ; and it was not without a feeling 
of much inward pride and dignity that he rode away 
from the gate, leaving the girls to follow humbly on 
foot. 

" Now I will show you my favourite place for a 
seat," said Mary to her companion, when they 
reached the strand. 

A very cosy place it was too ; a little cleft be- 
tween two great rocks, sheltered alike from the sun 
and the wind, and commanding a full view of the 
sea. 

Eddie went off at a brisk pace on his steed, fol- 
lowed by his active attendant, and the other children 
tucked themselves comfortably into their comer; but 
poor Bessie was not very happy. Her thoughts 
would keep travelling back every minute to the 
lodge at Marksfield. Now she was wondering if 
Anne Jones had returned from school and taken 
possession of her treasure ; then she was speculating 
on what they would give him to eat, and whether 
they would remember to put clean water in his 
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a capital weather-glass^ and we always know by it 
when it is going to rain." 

"How do you mean?" asked Eddie, with sur- 
prise. 

" Why, in dry weather, it crumples up as stiff 
and crackly as possible, but when rain is coming on, 
it gets quite damp and soft again," 

"Is there no place where we could find one?" 
cried Eddie, making another dash at the weed, 
which, however, mocked his efforts, and bore itself 
gaily out to sea. 

" There are plenty," answered Mary, " round the 
point of that ledge of rock you see running out 
there into the sea, for I saw them the last day I 
was out fishing with papa^ but it's a dreadfully 
difficult place to go down to." 

" Let us look," cried Eddie. " I am sure we 
could easily manage it. It would be such fun to 
bring one home to Marksfield." 

" No, no," replied his cousin, " let us search along 
the strand. It really is a very dangerous place, and 
mamma does not like me to go there." 

They looked up and down along the sea-line, and 
poked into heaps of dry seaweed tossed far up on 
the shore by some recent gale, but not a bit of the 
particular weed they wanted could they find. 

" I think I could easily get out on those rocks," 
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said Eddie, surveying the distant point with a long- 
ing eye. 

" Indeed, you could not," said Mary, smiling, *' it 
is not so easy as you think." And she tried to 
divert her cousin's attention by pointing out in the 
distance where Bessie, with newly gathered courage, 
was urging the donkey to a gentle amble. 

But Eddie's attention was not to be diverted just 
at present. 

" I will just go and see if I could get out there," 
said he, turning his steps in the direction of the rocks. 

Mary followed slowly, not wishing to be ill- 
natured, and fearful that Eddie might fall into mis- 
chief if she left him to himself. 

" Oh, any one could reach that," cried he, begin- 
ning to clamber ; " it is quite easy." 

" Eddie ! come back, please do ; you will fall," 
urged Mary from the beach ; " and besides, I am 
sure auntie would not like you to do it." 

Eddie, however, intent on his object, made no 
immediate reply, but toiled along in silence, till he 
had nearly reached the end of the ledge. Then he 
shouted back : 

" Oh, here they are. Lots of them, I declare." 

"Do tura back," pleaded Mary, wringing her 
hands ; "if you go down there on the wet rocks, 
your foot will certainly slip." 
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The tide was partly out, and some rocks at the 
end of the ledge showed their heads above water ; 
they were thickly covered with wet brown seaweed, 
and from the side of the furthest of them swayed 
temptingly backwards and forwards a huge bunch 
of the desired treasure. 

Eddie put one foot cautiously down upon the 
slimy surface of the nearest stone, but the smooth 
sole of his boot could keep no hold upon its slippery 
resting-place, and he fell forward on his hands. 

His cousin, now doubly anxious for his return, 
scrambled some distance along the ledge, that she 
might have a better view ; but before she had gone 
many yards, she saw that Eddie had already re- 
gained his feet, and was looking helplessly round, 
half afraid to stir lest he should slip again. 

" Come here, Mary," cried he, " and give me your 
hand. I could get them easily if you were with 
me ; I'm quite close to them now." 

"Never mind them to-day. Come back, I 
know you'll slip," urged Mary again. 

But Eddie had now got down upon his knees, 
and was working himself cautiously along from 
point to point. The last rock was reached. 

** Hurrah!" he cried, stretching over, but the 
triumphant exclamation had hardly died away before 
Mary heard a piercing scream, and Eddie disap- 
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peared from her sight, all but one hand, which still 
clung on tightly by the top of the rocks. 

She sprang forward, so giddy with terror that she 
scarcely knew where she was going. Scream after 
scream, and cries of " Mary ! Mary ! " rang in her 
ear, as with quick, uncertain step she clambered 
along, now getting her foot wedged into a crevice, 
now hanging on by her arms as she slid down the 
side of a rock, and now making equal exertions to 
reach the top of another. At last, dropping herself 
down to the wet brown rocks below, where she 
slipped at every step, she reached the spot where 
Eddie, with his feet dangling in the deep sea beneath 
him, clung desperately to the friendly seaweed. 

She knelt dowij, and leaning over as far as she 
could with safety, caught him by his belt. 

" Now," she cried, '* don't be afraid ; I will keep 
you all right. Let go with one hand, and catch 
hold again higher up." 

Eddie tremblingly obeyed. He thought no more 
now of the weather-glass seaweed that played 
about his feet, but scrambled up, hand over hand, 
in eager haste, while Mary supported him by his 
belt. 

When they reached the dry rocks, they both sat 
down for a moment to rest and recover their breath. 
And Eddie, who had boasted so bravely a few 
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moments before, liad hard work now to swallow 
down his tears. 

" Oh, Eddie,'* panted Mary, " I wish you had not 
gone. I told you you would slip." But seeing at 
a rapid glance that it would take very little to make 
her cousin cry, she added more cheerfully, — 

" Well, come along ; we must not moan over what 
can't be helped ; let us get home as fast as we can. 
Your feet are quite wet, and just look at my dress." 
Here she held out her skirt to view, and a very 
sorry sight it was, aU wet and stained, and in many 
places torn by the sharp rocks. 

" Oh, Mary, I'm so sorry," exclaimed Eddie, feel- 
ing rather ashamed of himself, now that his first 
fright was over. " Do you think Aunt Mary will 
be very angry?" 

" I am afraid that she will be rather vexed," re- 
plied his cousin, looking uneasily at the torn wet 
folds of muslin she held up in her hand out of the 
way of further misfortune. " But come, let us get 
home at once before we get into any more trouble." 

When they reached the strand they found Bessie 
anxiously awaiting their return. She had had 
enough of riding, and could not at first imagine what 
had become of her playmates, till she at length 
descried them climbing back to shore along the 
rocks. 
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"Where have you been?" she cried as they .ap- 
proached. ^' I have been waiting for ever and ever 
so long, and I did not know where you were." 

" We were out there on the rocks," answered 
Eddie, in great excitement ; " and I fell in, and was 
very neai-ly drowned, only Mary puUed me out." 

" Were you ?" answered Bessie, awestruck for the 
moment, and regarding her brother as a sort of hero. 

"Yes," resumed Eddie, kindling into animation 
as he thought of his late danger. " I was barely 
holding on by my fingers when Mary came ; and 
just look how she has torn her dress in trying to 
save me." 

" We must not stop to talk any more about it 
now," said Mary, with flushed, anxious face, as she 
stepped quickly forward. 

The donkey-boy whipped on his patient brute ; 
and Eddie, who could not keep silence, walked beside 
him, narrating in loud tones his dangerous ad- 
ventures. 

In this manner the little party approached the 
gate at Seaview. But Eddie's narration suddenly 
ceased when he beheld his aunt with a shawl pinned 
over her head standing on the garden path and 
looking nervously down the road. 

"Mary, my dear," she said, "what has kept you 
so late ? You should have brought your little 
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cousins home in time for tea. Your aunt and I 
have been quite uneasy." 

" I am very sony, mamma^" answered Mary. " I 
did not know how time was passing ; we were a 
long way off on the strand." 

" Why, what have you been doing ? " said Mrs. 
Hunter, catching sight of Mary's dress as she lifted 
Bessie from the saddle ; " your frock is aU wet and 
torn." 

" I know, mamma," replied Mary, reddening as 
she spoke. **I tore it scrambling over the rocks 
with Eddie ; I am very sorry." 

" On the rocks, Mary ! " repeated her mother, 
with surprise ; " you know you ought not to have 
gone there." 

Poor Mary listened to this rebuke in silence, 
though tears started into her eyes. 

"Your cousin's feet are quite wet, too," resumed 
Mrs. Hunter, looking down at Eddie's boots. " What 
wiU your aunt think of the care you have taken of 
your little friends ? " 

Mary now looked round appealingly at Eddie, 
with a hope that he would clear her in her mother's 
eyes ; but he shrunk away from her glance : he 
would have liked to say something in excuse for 
his cousin, but he could not find courage to utter 
the words and draw blame upon himself. 
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They found Mrs. Marks standing in the porch, 
and though she did not like to say anything to 
Mary, she seemed annoyed and anxious about the 
children. 

Altogether it was not a very pleasant termination 
to the enjoyment of the day ; and when the little 
party soon afterwards assembled round the tea-table, 
every one felt rather dull and dispirited. Uncle 
Edward, who was always ready for fun, tried to 
joke with the children, and laughed at Eddie, whose 
boots and stockings had been taken off, and whose 
feet were wrapped up in an old red shawl of Mrs. 
Hunter's. 

But he was not very successful in his efforts ; no 
one took up the joke. Mary was sad and con- 
strained, feeling herself rather in disgrace, and yet 
not wishing by explanations to draw blame upon 
her cousin. Eddie for his part felt equally con- 
strained, knowing himself to be the guilty one; 
while Bessie, worn out with the day's unwonted 
exertions, and all the excitement she had previously 
passed through, sat silently beside her mother. 

The rest of the evening was dull, too ; for Mary 
had to mend her dress after tea^ and the children 
did not care to play by themselves. None of them 
were sorry when at last the carriage rolled round 
fix)m the stables to take them home to Marksfield. 
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Mrs. Marks would not listen to Uncle Edward's 
kind offer of seeing them safely home ; so when she 
and Bessie and Eddie were comfortably muffled up 
inside the carriage, John mounted on the box, and 
they drove quickly away. 

Eddie soon fell asleep and dreamed that he was 
slipping down steep banks, and that the donkey-boy 
was looking over the top and laughing at him. 

Bessie sat thinking for some time in silence ; but 
I am sure you can guess what her thoughts were 
about when I tell you that after a little while she 
turned round suddenly to where her mother sat 
beside her in the dark carriage, and putting her 
arms round her neck, she kissed her more than once. 

"Mamma," she whispered, "I am going to be 
very, very good, and I hope you will not be angry 
with me any more." 

" My dear little Bessje," replied her mother, re- 
turning her caress, "I am delighted to hear you 
speak in this way, and I am quite sure you will 
succeed, and become a really good little girl, if you 
don't trust entirely to your own resolutions, but 
ask God to help you to keep them." 

*'Yes, mamma, I know," murmured Bessie, as 
she rested her head comfortably on her mother's 
shoulder, where she fell fast asleep long before they 
reached Marksfield. 
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Mrs: Jones heard the approach of the caniage, 
and was standing, lantern in hand, beside the open 
gate, waiting to receive them. Mrs. Marks took 
the bag of seed gently out of her little girl's unre- 
sisting fingers and gave it to the lodge- woman, with 
a request that she would fill Dicky's drawer with 
some seed at once. 

Bessie never awoke all the time, even when she 
was lifted out of the carriage and carried off* to bed. 
And though Eddie rubbed his eyes and walked up- 
stairs for himself, he had hardly laid his head on 
his pillow before he was fast asleep also. 

So ended the long day. at Seaview; and Mrs. 
Marks, as she bent over her little sleeping daughter, 
prayed that God would send her his blessing, and 
help her to act up to the good resolutions she had 
formed. 
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MRS. TABBY CAT. 

'OU will now see how truly in earnest Bessie 
was when she told her mother she meant 
to try to be a good little girL It is very 
easy for any one to say that they will be 
good, but that is quite a different thing 
from being so, as every one who has tried it very 
soon finds out. 

This morning Bessie rose up cheerfully. Though 
when she remembered Dicky and all that had caused 
her separation from him, she could not help feeling 
a sharp pang of sorrow. She was determined, how- 
ever, not to be cross about it, but to show her real 
repentance by constant efforts to be cheerful, obe- 
dient, and truthfuL 

When she was dressing, her eye fell on the painted 
words over the mantel-piece, and she thought to 
herself that as God's eye was looking at her heart. 
He must surely know how very much she was wish- 
ing to be good. And she did not forget to ask for 
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His help that morning when she went down with 
Eddie to say her prayers in her mother's dressing- 
room. 

" Well, and how is my sleepy little daughter this 
morning ? " said Mrs. Marks, holding out her arms to 
Bessie as she hastened into the room before her 
brother. But she did not need to ask, for one glance 
at Bessie's face would have shown that she was well 
and happy. 

"Mamma," asked Bessie, when she and her 
brother had said their morning prayers, "was I 
asleep when I came home last night ? I don't re- 
member it at all.' 

" You were, my child," replied her mother ; " and 
I took the little seed-bag out of your hand as we 
passed through the gate and gave it to Mrs. Jones, 
so that Dicky might have a good breakfast this 
morning." 

"Thank you, mamma," said Bessie, reddening. 
She had been longing to ask the question herself, 
but almost feared to trust herself to speak of it. 
Now, however, she gave a great sigh of relief, and 
kissing her mother, returned to the nurseiy, where 
she sat down with Eddie to their breakfast of boiled 
bread and milk. 

After breakfast Bessie came to do some needle- 
work in the drawing-room, where Eddie was getting 
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a lesson in illumination from his mother. He 
thought to himself this morning, as he painted, that 
it would be a very nice plan if he could paint one 
well enough to present to his cousin Mary. He re- 
membered, that one day when she came to Marks- 
field she had admired very much the text of whid 
I have often told you, which hung on the nursery 
wall, and he determined that he would take great 
pains with his painting lessons, and perhaps after a 
little he might be able to make an exact copy of it 
for his cousin. 

But there was one difficulty and disappointment 
which rather checked his joyousness. He had wasted 
so much of his mother's precious crimson paint on 
Dicky's head, besides having dirtied the remainder 
with his brush, that he was obliged to leave out the 
pretty strokes of that colour which were in the copy 
before him, and fill them in with another which did 
not look half so well. 

He worked on, however, without grumbling, and 
Mrs. Marks looked over his shoulder now and then, 
showing him how to put on the paint cleanly and 
carefully. 

Bessie meanwhile plied her needle with diligence. 
Mrs. Marks was very anxious that her little girl 
should know how to sew neatly, and had given her 
some time before a pretty work-box lined with blue 
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silk and furnished with a pair of scissors, a thimble, 
a package of needles, and many other nice and useful 
things. Bessie had set this upon the table before 
her, and had begun to run up the seams of a skirt 
that her mother wished to give to a poor child in 
the village. Two long seams were to be finished 
before Bessie might leave her work, get on her hat, 
and go out for a walk. I'hey looked to be terribly 
long seams indeed this morning in Bessie's eyes, for 
she was very anxious to get out, and hoped to per- 
suade her " Old Nursie " to walk with her down to 
the lodge, that she might have a peep at Dicky. 

"Try to keep the two sides of your work even, 
Bessie," said her mother. " I expect you will have 
a great piece done by the time I have finished my 
housekeeping." And Mrs. Marks, taking a bunch of 
keys from her basket, rose and left the room. 

Bessie stitched away as fast as she could, and had 
nearly finished one seam when her mother returned. 

"Now, Bessie, I hope you have been very indus- 
trious," she said, pleasantly, taking the work from 
her hands. " But, dear me, this will never do ! 
Did I not tell you to keep it even? and see, one side 
is ever so much longer than the other 1 " 

Bessie looked up. " Oh, mamma," she said, " I 
forgot to look if it was even, I was trying to do it 
so fast." 
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" Well, my dear, I am afraid little Jenny could 
never wear a dress like that. We must pick it out 
and begin again ; " and Mrs. Marks took her pair of 
scissors and cut the threads. 

Bessie took it back in silence ; there was the long 
seam all to be done again, and then another one after 
that. She was dreadfully disappointed, and had 
hard work to keep back her tears ; but she remem- 
bered how cheerfully her cousin Mary, when she 
was desired, had set herself down the evening before 
to mend her dress instead of amusing herself with 
her playfellows, and she determined to try to 
imitate her. 

Mrs. Marks saw the struggle, and said, kindly, — 

" I shall not ask you to do a second seam to-day, 
Bessie, as we have been obliged to pick the fii-st 
one out; but there is just one little piece of work 
I shall ask you to finish for me before you go 
out." 

Bessie looked up with brightened face, but it 
clouded over again quickly when she saw in her 
mother's hand the pocket-handkerchief covered with 
daubs of paint. 

" You need not look so very sad about it, Bessie 
dear," said Mrs. Marks, smiling pleasantly. "I do 
not wish to remind you of your past troubles. But 
you know I never allow you to leave anything un- 
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finished, and there is a little piece of this side not 
hemmed yet." 

Eddie bent over his task, but he knew that his 
cheeks and ears had grown very red. The handker- 
chief reminded him again of all the trouble he had 
brought upon his sister. He wondered what Mary 
•Hunter would say about it, and he thought of ho^v 
she had screened him from blame yesterday, and felt 
altogether uncomfortable, and not so satisfied with 
himself as he usually did* However, he kept his 
feelings to himself and painted on in silence, tiying 
to console himself with the reflection that he had 
now nearly enough money saved to buy the paint- 
box on which his heart was set. 

Bessie sewed away bravely at her seam, and 
showed it to her mother every few minutes to make 
sure that it was not puckered* Her hands did get 
hot from anxiety, and a few tears did fall on the 
track of her shining needle, but she brushed them 
quickly away, and by-and-by the long seam came 
to an end — evenly this time, you may be sure. 

The handkerchief, too, in a very short time was 
finished, folded, and put away; and Bessie was 
made very happy when her mother patted her head 
and said she was a good little girl, and that she 
might ask Nurse to take her down to the lodge to 
see Dicky. 
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Bessie hurried from the room to get her hat, that 
she might set off with as Kttle delay as possible. 

" Well, my boy, how has your savings' bank been 
getting on ? I have not heard you speak of it for 
a long time," said Mrs. Marks to Eddie, as he stood 
washing his paint-brush and preparing to put away 
his things. 

Eddie produced his flannel bag, and opened it in 
triumph. 

"Look, mamma,'* said he, *'how well I have 
saved ! I have not bought a single thing for my- 
self for weeks and weeks." 

^"And how much have you now?" inquired his 
mother. 

" I shall have four shillings when I get to-mor- 
row's twopence," replied he, quickly. " And last 
week, when Bessie and I were in the village, she 
bought ever so much gingerbread, and I did not 
buy one single morsel" 

" And did you not get any ? " 

" O yes ! " replied Eddie, colouring ; " Bessie gave 
me some, erf course." 

"Well, I think Bessie was very good-natured," 
said Mrs. Marks. '* It would not be very difficult 
to save money on those terms." 

This was not exactly the answer that Eddie had 
expected ; he thought he should have received praise 
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from his mother. But Mrs. Marks knew that Eddie 
was rather too much inclined to think himself a fine 
fellow, and wiser than any one else, so she some- 
times answered him in such a manner as to put him 
a little out of conceit with himself. He winced a 
little under this reply, and left the room in silence 
to join his sister. 

Nurse was readily persuaded to walk with the 
children to the lodge. Mrs. Jones was a great 
friend of hers, and she loved sometimes to have an 
hour's talk with her over old times ; but besides, I 
think she would have been glad to indulge poor 
Bessie, who had been trying so much to be good, 
with a sight of her little bird. 

There was a small laundry attached to the lodge, 
in which Mrs. Jones used to wash all the clothes be- 
longing to the family at the house, and it was there 
that Nurse and the children found her to-day. She 
was stooping over a large tub, scrubbing away busily. 

" Well, Mrs. Jones, you seem very busy this fine 
morning," said Nurse, entering the door of the 
lodge, and passing on to the inner room ; while the 
children remained . outside, for the object of their 
visit was hanging up in his green cage on a nail 
beside the door. 

"I can hardly see him at all up there," said 
Bessie ; "I wish we could get him down." 
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Eddie mounted the Kttle stool that stood close by 
outside the door, where Mrs. Jones often sat and 
knitted on the hot summer's evenings. He got 
down the bird without much difficulty, and placed 
it on the ground. 

** Oh, Dicky, I am so glad to see you again ! 
How did you get on last night in your strange 
house? Tell me, Dicky," cried Bessie, kneeling 
down on the ground, and putting her arms round 
the cage. 

I cannot say whether Mr. Dicky understood 
these questions, but l\e put his head on one side and 
looked quite sentimental 

" And did they take great care of you, my birdie ? 
and did they give you plenty of breakfast ? " pur- 
sued Bessie, examining the seed-drawer and fountain 
as she spoke ; but all was right. Plenty of seed in 
the drawer, plenty of water in the fountain, and 
Dicky looking decidedly more brisk than he did 
yesterday. 

'' Sing me a song, Dicky," began the little gkl 
agam. i can never hear you singing now in the 
mornings before I get up. Poor, poor Dicky! 
wouldn't you like to be back in the nursery again?" 

But some unaccountable agitation and fear seemed 
to have fallen upon Dicky. He flew up to the top 
of the cage, then down to the bottom, then flapped 
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liis wings against the bars, and altogether seemed in 
great distress. 

" What is the matter, Dicky ? " said Bessie, half 
terrified herself; "what can be the matter? Are 
you afraid of me? Don't you know your own 
Bessie ? " 

" Oh, I see what's the matter ! " cried Eddie ; — 
" turn round and look in there." 

Bessie turned her head in the direction indicated 
by her brother, and saw within a couple of yards of 
where she knelt Mrs. Tabby Cat, crouching under a 
laurel bush, with her sly green eyes fixed upon the 
cage. 

" TTish, hish ! get away, you wicked pussy ! " 
cried Bessie, running forward and waving her hands 
to fidghten it away. Whereupon Mrs. Tabby 
gave a switch to her tail, and disappeared into the 
thick shrubbery. 

" Oh, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Jones, please come here ! " 
cried Bessie, running into the laundry. "Just 
think : the cat was watching to eat up Dicky ; 
please come and drive her away." 

But Mrs. Jones and Nurse were very much 
interested in their gossip, and it was not till Bessie 
had several times pulled at their dresses that she 
at length gained their attention. 

Mrs. Jones drew her hands out of the soap-suds. 
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" Well now, Miss Bessie," she said, " the bird is 
quite safe. Mrs. Tabby is a good cat ; she wouldn't 
touch him." 

" But please come and hunt her away ; I know 
she is hiding in the shrubbery," pleaded Bessie. 

Mrs. Jones stepped outside the door, but just as 
Bessie had said, the cat was hiding in some cunning 
comer, and was nowhere to be seen. 

" There, now. Miss Bessie, I told you she wouldn't 
touch him," said Mrs. Jones, rather cross at the 
interruption. " I've enough to do without running 
after cats," and she returned to her gossip and her 
wash-tub. 

The children rather disconsolately resumed their 
kneeling position on the ground. 

Dicky, though his heart could still be seen to 
throb, seemed to have forgotten his terror; but 
Bessie peered every few minutes into the dark 
laurels, for she had a most uncomfortable feeling 
that Mrs. Tabby was watching her in secret. 

" I do believe," said Eddie, who felt rather at a 
loss for occupation, " that Anne never cleaned the 
floor of the cage to-day. I'll just get some sand and 
water and give it a scrubbing." 

Delighted with this new idea, he drew out the 
little flooring, and, holding it by its brass ring, was 
on his way to Mrs. Jones to ask her for a cup of 
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water, when he saw Anne entering at the little side gate 
with her bag of school-books slung on her shoulder. 

" Oh, Anne," cried Eddie, colouring as he spoke, 
"Dicky's cage is quite dirty. Did you clean it 
this morning ? " 

But Anne was in no mood to be questioned. 
Her schoolmistress had been finding fault with her, 
and she only wanted an excuse to vent her ill^ 
temper. 

"Well, Master Eddie," she replied, "it's clean 
enough, in my opinion. May I not do what I like 
with my own bird? Your mamma gave him to 
me ! I won't let him out of his cage, anyhow." 

So saying, with a gleam of triumph in her eyes, 
she lifted the cage from the ground, replaced the 
floorings and himg it on the naU, while Bessie stood 
by silent and wondering, but afraid to utter a wonl 
of remonstrance. 

" Oh, but Anne," she burst forth at last^ when 
all these proceedings were finished, " do you know 
the cat was going to eat my poor Dicky, only that 
we drove him away?" 

"The cat!" laughed Anne, scornfully; "the cat, 
indeed ! Where is she ?" 

" She ran away into the bushes," replied Bessie, 
pointing back with her finger ; " but won't you prf>- 
mise me to hunt her away, Anne ?" 
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Anne's only reply to this appeal was to push 
right into the middle of the laurels, and call " Pussy, 
pussy," in soothing tones. 

Out stole Mrs. Tabby from her hiding-place, and 
began to walk round and round Anne's feet^ arch- 
ing her back and purring gently as she did so. 

Eddie and Bessie watched in earnest silence. 
They could not guess what was going to happen. 

Anne stooped, and taking Mrs. Tabby in her 
arms, walked back towards the wondering children. 
She placed the stool by the wall, and mounting on 
it held the cat close to the bara The children 
screamed and cried, and even tried to pull Anne oflf 
the stool, but she only looked over her shoulder and 
laughed at them, and seemed to think it all very 
good ftu^. 

Poor Dicky, however, saw no fun in this cruel 
act. He clung tq jbhe wires at the other side of the 
cage, and chirped mpsti piteously. The cries of the 
children soon brough|i ISTurse and Mrs. Jones to the 
door, and the latter seeing what was the matter, 
took Anne by the shoulder, and pushed her off the 
stool. 

" There," said she, with a parting box on her 
ear, " for shame of a great girl l}ke you to frighten 
the children; get away with you, and let go the 
cat." 
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Anne thus admonished dropped Mrs. Tabby, and 
walked sulkily into the house, whUst Bessie and 
Eddie were again left alone with the bird. Mrs. 
Tabby Cat meanwhile stole quietly away, the chil- 
dren could not see where, though she, unobserved 
hersel:^ could watch all their proceedings. 

Bessie mounted the stool and tried to comfort her 
pet, but he would hardly take any notice of her 
now, so frightened had he been by the visit of Mrs. 
Tabby. 

Eddie gathered some groundsel that grew close 
by, and handed it to his sister to put between the 
bars. And in this manner they occupied themselves 
imtil it was time for them to go home and prepare 
their lessons for Miss Stewart. 

" Oh, Nursie, do let us stay a little longer," cried 
Bessie, who could not bear to go away and leave 
Dicky to the tender mercies of Anne and Mrs. 
Tabby. 

But Nurse did not wish them to delay any longer, 
for she knew Mrs. Marks would be displeased if 
their lessons were not finished in time. 

Bessie sorrowfully descended from the stool, and 
taking a last look at Dicky, turned her steps home- 
wards ; but just as she passed the laurel bushes she 
saw again the cat's green eyes glaring out upon her, 
and she ran towards it with an angry cry. Mrs. 
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Tabby darted past her into the laburnum and on to 
the roof of the lodge, where she sat down com- 
posedly and looked at Bessie, as much as to say, 
" Catch me now if you can." 

" Oh, Nursie, Nursie, look at her ; do come and 
hunt her away," cried Bessie, pulling at the old 
woman's shawl. 

" Nonsense, Miss Bessie ; you can't turn back 
now. Walk on smart. Did not Mrs. Jones tell 
you she would not touch the bird?" 

Bessie knew it was of no use to argue; she 
walked along backwards, that she might keep the 
lodge in view, holding Eddie by the hand meanwhile 
to steady herself. 

Mrs. Tabby was still sitting on the slated roof, 
when a turn in the avenue hid the lodge from sight. 




CHAPTER XIT. 




Eddie's besolution. 

'HEN Bessie came back from the lodge 
there was no one to whom she could 
relate her anxieties respecting Mrs. 
Tabby, for Mrs. Marks had gone out 
in the carriage to return some visits. 
She talked to Eddie on the subject, till he told 
her at last to " get away," as he could not learn his 
lessons : and then she took up her spelling-book and 
applied herself to the half column that had been set 
for her to learn. She tried to put out of her head 
the thought of Dicky and of that cruel green- 
eyed cat stealing down the roof, but her mind would 
wander back again between every word. Then 
there was her hymn to learn and her sum to do, 
but everything was done at last, and well done too, 
because Bessie had really tried to set her mind to 
her work ; and when Miss Stewart was going away 
she praised her for her attention and industry. 
Lessons were now all over, and there remained 
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nothing more to be done. But Bessie, when this occu- 
pation was gone, felt even more wretched. Oh, that 
horrible, horrible cat, with her smooth shining coat, 
her switching tail, and her sharp sharp claws. She 
covered her eyes with her hands^ as if to shut out 
the sight ; but the picture was in her mind and not 
before her eyes, and she could not shut it out. 

To make it worse, too, heavy rain fell during the 
afternoon; and when Bessie saw the large rain- 
drops on the window, and knew that all chance of 
revisiting the lodge was over for that day, she could 
scarcely restrain her tears. 

Eddie tried to console her. He proposed one 
game after another, and changed them as often as 
she liked ; but though Bessie was not cross or iU- 
tempered, she felt too miserable to be amused by 
anything. 

At last, after they had both stood for some time 
silently gazing at the drifting rain, Eddie's face 
lightened up, and he exclaimed joyftdly : 

" I have it ! I know what FU do." 

" What wiU you do V asked his sister sadly, not 
at aU infected by his excitement. 

But Eddie only danced about the room, snapping 
hw fingers, and exclaiming : 

11 teU mamma the moment she comes home, 
and I U do it to-morrow r> 
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Bessie grew more interested. " What will you 
do to-morrow?" she asked. 

" Never mind," he replied ; " never mind — it*s a 
secret;" and pulling out of his pocket his constant 
companion the blue flannel bag, he devoted himself 
again to the consideration of its contents. 

Bessie now hardly cared to question further. She 
thought the secret must be something about the 
paint-box, for which her brother had been so long 
saving his weekly money ; so, resting her chin on 
her hand, she again stared out at the rain. 

Had she really known what was then in Eddie's 
mind, she would, I think, have been more inter- 
ested. 

Long and weary seemed the hours till Mrs. Marks 
returned, Bessie hastened to the door to meet her, 
and accompanied her up the stairs to her own room, 
talking volubly all the time. She had hardly taken 
off her bonnet before she had heard the whole story 
of Mrs. Tabby Cat and Dicky from her little girl, 
concluding with the entreaty that Thomas might be 
sent down to the lodge to kill that " horrid, horrid, 
nasty old cat," that wanted to eat up Dicky. 

" My dear child," said Mrs. Marks, " I could not 
send Thomas on such a message as that. The cat 
belongs to Mrs. Jones and not to me, and I should 
have no right to touch it ; besides, it is poor Mi's. 
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Tabby Cat*s nature to kill birds> and she ought not 
to be punished for that." 

"But may she kill Dicky?" asked Bessie, with 
a dissatisfied brow and trembling lip. 

" I am sure," answered her mother, " that Mrs. 
Jones and Anne will take care that she does not get 
at the bird ; but I will send down a message if you 
like to beg them to be very careful" 

This was some comfort^ and Bessie felt a little 
happier when she saw Thomas, with an umbrella 
over his head, walking down the avenue to give the 
message to Mrs. Jones. 

But you will wonder what became of Eddie's 
secret all this time. When Bessie had ftdly unbur- 
dened her mind, and he was able to speak to his 
mother alone, he said in a mysterious voice : 

" Mamma, I've got a secret to tell you, but pro- 
mise you won't tell Bessie." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Marks, smiling, "I pro- 
mise." 

Eddie seated himself on the carpet at his 
mother's feet, and with many a fearful glance at the 
door, drew forth his money-bag, and counted out 
the coins upon his knees. 

" Now," said he, with sparkling eyes, " do you 
know what I'm going to do with that ?" 

" You are going to buy a paint-box, are you not ?" 
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" Ha ! ha ! no," laughed Eddie. *' I knew you'd 
make a mistake." 

" Well then, I fear I could never guess," said his 
mother ; " you must tell me." 

" I am going to buy another canary for Bessie, 
instead of Dicky." 

" Oh, that is a very nice thought indeed," said 
Mrs. Marks, looking greatly pleased. " Poor Bessie 
wiU be delighted, and I am delighted too, to find 
you so kind and thoughtfiil to your little sister." 

Eddie felt very happy and proud as he replaced 
his money in the bag ; and he took courage to 
speak of another subject that had been weighing on 
his mind ever since the previous evening. 

" Mamma^" he said, '* do you know I wanted to 
tell you too that it was all my fault when Mary tore 
her dress yesterday?" 

"All your fault!" she replied. " How do you 
mean?" 

Eddie did not speak for a minute or two. He 
rubbed his hand nervously up and down over the 
folds of his mother's black silk dress, but at length, 
with some confusion and stammering, he told the 
story of his adventure on the rocks ; and Mrs. 
Marks promised to write to Mrs. Hunter, and teU 
her how it had all happened, so that Mary might 
be quite cleared in the matter. 
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" And so, my dear boy," said she, when all these 
explanations were over, " you have quite determined 
to give up the paint-box for the sake of your little 
sister ? " 

" Yes, mamma^" answered he sofUy, as his mother 
stooped and kissed him; "but where," he added, 
fixing his eyes on her face, " where shall we be able 
to find a canary ?" 

"I fear," answered Mrs. Marks, "that we could 
not get one nearer than Hartington, and I shall not 
be going there for some time, but we can try m 
Beverleigh to-morrow. I shall drive over there m 
the morning." 

''Oh ! thank you mammfl^ and will you take me 
with you." 

" I will indeed, and Bessie too." 
"But Bessie must not know anything at)Out it," 
objected Eddie. 

" I can manage all that, if you leave it to me, 
replied Mrs. Marks confidentiy, and Eddie retired to 
rest that night with a happy heart. 

When the hour for starting came next day, he 
could not conceal his impatience and delight. He 
asked everybody in the house to guess what he was 
going to buy in Beverleigh, and laughed at them 
when they faUed in doing so. He gave mysterious 
hmts to Bessie that there were other canaries in the 
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world just as good as Dicky ; but she did not under- 
stand his jokes, and thought them, on the whole, 
rather unkind. Twenty times that morning did he 
run into the stable-yard to hurry John with the 
horses, untilJohn could bear it no longer, and chased 
him out with his long carriage whip. 

Mrs. Marks stopped at the gate as they drove 
through, and cautioned the lodge woman not to 
allow the cat near Dicky's cage. And Mrs. Jones 
answered civilly that she would take great care. 

The bird was quite safe, so far, that was certain, 
for Bessie saw him in his cage hanging up on the 
high nail ; and he was quite ^eH too, for he was 
singing merrily. 

As for Mrs. Tabby, Bessie could not catch a 
glimpse of her, though she looked all round the 
house and up in the laburnum. 

The air was soft and fresh after the heavy rains 
of yesterday, and the whole party enjoyed their 
drive along the green shady road. On reaching 
Beverleigh, they stopped at the door of a little shop, 
where the post-office was kept^ and the owner of 
which sold paper and envelopes, books, penknives, 
and some few fancy articles. 

" You may remain in the carriage, children," said 
Mrs. Marks, as she entered the shop. " I shall not 
be very long." 
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Tliis arrangement was not at all to Eddie's taste; 
but Mrs. Marks knew that there were no canaries to 
be had at a stationer's. Bessie had but twopence 
to spend, and she did not care so very much to get 
out of the carriage, but Eddie was all on fire with 
impatience. He amused himself for some time by 
staring at the articles in the window, from his seat 
in the carriage. There were some small leather 
whips fastened near the door, and walking-sticks 
with dogs' and monkeys' heads carved upon them, 
and these specially attracted his attention. 

"What can keep mamma so long?" said he, at 
length. " I think I'll go and see what she is doing." 
And he opened the door and slipped down on the 
pavement, quite conscious, however, that he had 
merely said this to give himself an excuse for enter- 
ing the shop. He stopped and examined the whips 
and sticks, and asked the prices of some of them 
from a civil young shopman, who stood behind the 
counter folding up some blotting-paper. 

The young man stepped forward and selected 
some whips from the collection. There was one 
with a plain red ivory whistle at the top for one 
and sixpence, and this walking-stick with the grin- 
ning monkey's face upon it, could be had for two 
shillings. 

Eddie fumbled in his pocket and looked nervously 
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into the shop. His mother was at the further end 
of it, with her back to him, apparently looking over 
some books. 

"No," he said to himself "I must keep my 
money for Bessie's canary." And he walked to- 
wards the counter, followed by the smiling shop- 
man. 

But Eddie almost gave a start, when looking 
down through the glass top of the counter, he 
beheld in the drawer beneath a beautiful paint- 
box of varnished wood, nearly similar to his mother's. 

"What is the price of that box?" he asked, 
with beating heart. 

"Only three-and-six, sir," said the shopman, 
quickly taking the box from its drawer, and pre- 
senting it for nearer inspection. " It is just new 
down from London, sir." 

Eddie took it in his hands, and gave another 
glance round the shop. His mother was still busy 
with her books. He moved the saucers in and 
out, and fingered the gay colours. What should he 
do ? he thought to himself. Should he buy it ? It 
was very cheap, certainly' — only three-and-sixpence, 
and reaUy it looked almost as good as his mother's. 
Should he buy it ? He might never have such a 
chance again. "Bessie knows nothing about the 
canary, so she can't be disappointed if she doesn't 
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get it," he said, half aloud, and then turning to the 
shopman, he added, quickly — 

" If you please, I will buy that box." 

The shopman produced some paper and twine, 
and began to tie it up with marvellous rapidity. 

But Eddie had no sooner said the words than he 
repented his rash determination. 

"Wait^ wait!" he cried, "I don't think I wUl 
take it." 

The man looked surprised, but he laid down the 
box with the paper and twine on the counter. 

" Perhaps there is another that you would prefer," 
said he, civilly. 

" Oh, no thank you," cried Eddie, in great con- 
fusion, and heartily wishing himself out of the shop. 
" I did not mean that, but I don't want it, thank 

you." 

'* Why, Eddie," said Mrs. Marks, coming towards 
the door of the shop. " How is this, what do you 
want ? I thought I left you in the carriage." 

Eddie looked down, silent and abashed, and the 
shopman began to explain, with a bland smile. 
'* This young gentleman was going to buy a paint- 
box, and he has suddenly changed his mind." 

Eddie stole a glance at his mother's face, and he 
saw that she understood it all. 

"I am sorry for your unnecessary trouble," she 
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said, politely, turning to the shopman, " but I think 
we cannot take the paint-box to-day." 

Eddie walked out of the shop, before his mother, 
looking rather foolish. 

"My dear boy," said she, "I am afraid we were 
nearly losing the money for the canary. Were we 
not?" 

''But I don't see canaries anywhere," replied 
Eddie, dejectedly. 

"You must have a little patience, Eddie," an- 
swered his mother. "I have made inquiries, and 
there are none to be had nearer than Hartington." 

There was no time to say more, for they were at 
the carriage door, and they could not speak on the 
subject before Bessie. 

"Oh, mamma^ what a time you were!" said the 
little girl ; " I have been waiting and waiting for 
ever so long." 

" Well, you need not wait and wait any longer," 
answered Mrs. Marks, pleasantly, " for we are quite 
ready now. Are we not? Eh, Eddie?" but Eddie 
turned away in confusion and said nothing. 

There were but a few more purchases to be mad# 
in the little town, and the carriage was soon again 
rolling smoothly and swiftly over the road to Marks- 
field, while Eddie, who sat silent in the comer, 
reflected, with some humiliation, that the generosity 
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and self-denial upon which he had so prided himself 
that morning, had very nearly given way before 
the temptation of the paint-box ; and he hoped the 
day for going to Hartington would soon come, that 
he might be rid of the responsibility of carrying 
so many shillings always about with him in his 
pocket. 






CHAPTER Xm. 

NEW TROUBLES. 

[OR some time after Eddie's visit to the 
stationer's of which I have told you, no- 
thing of much importance occurred in the 
little household at Marksfield. Eddie was 
more zealously careful than ever of his 
savings, fearing lest anything should again tempt 
him to spend them upon himself, instead of keeping 
them to get the bird for his sister. 

Almost every day the children walked to the 
lodge to see Dicky, and if by any chance a morning 
or evening came on which they could not go, it was 
a cause of great disappointment to Bessie ; for I 
think she seemed to love her little favourite even 
better since it had been withdrawn from her, and I 
do not think she could have cared for any other 
bird as much as she did for Dicky. 

But Eddie never thought of that. He supposed, 
that if Bessie only had another little bird, in another 

bright green cage, that she would be quite happy 
ca») 10 
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again. And he would not allow so much as a half- 
penny to wander out of his blue flannel bag, lest he 
should not have enough to buy the bird when the 
day came on which he might go to Hartington. 

His mother watched his efibrts with great pride 
and. pleasure, and often told Eddie that the surest 
way of being happy oneself, is to endeavour to 
make others happy. Eddie found it so, I am sure, 
to judge by the manner in which he smiled to him- 
self when he saw his sister bending over the cage 
at the lodge, and thought of the pleasure he had in 
store for her. 

Often, I am sorry to say, the cage was found in a 
very untidy state. The water in the little fountain 
occasionally looked as if it had not been changed 
for days, and there was no fresh gravel strewed 
upon the floor. Altogether, Dicky's removal to the 
lodge had certainly been a change for the worse for 
him, and his various privations and grievances were 
sadly taken to heart by Bessie. 

She tried to remedy this state of things as wel 
as she could. Lumps of sugar, begged from he 
mother, were brought down, and placed betwee 
the bars of the cage. Fresh green groundsel w 
gathered industriously, and offered to Mr. Diet 
with loving hands, until at last the little fell 
began quite to expect Bessie's daily visit, and w) 
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he saw her coming, he flapped his wings with de- 
light^ and ruffled out all his feathers, till he looked 
like a soft yellow ball. 

Mrs. Jones was very kind to the children, and 
often took Dicky down from his nail on the wall, 
and set him on the three-legged stool, so that they 
might the more easily play with him. There you 
might see them kneeling down, with their faces 
close to the cage, while Dicky, right glad of their 
company, hopped about merrily inside. 

Anne waa generally away at school at these times, 
for which Bessie was not sorry, for I do not think 
she would have handed down Dickie to the children. 

Once again they made an attempt to clean the 
cage, and make its little inmate more comfortable ; 
and once again their endeavours were frustrated by 
Anne's unexpected return. 

After this disappointment Bessie never dared to 
meddle with it, except to put in the sugar or 
groundsel, or sometimes the hard-boiled eggs which 
the cook used to give her now and then as a great 
favour. 

One evening in June Bessie bade a most tender 
farewell to her little pet, for the next morning, early, 
the whole party were to set off for Seaview, to spend 
a week with Mr. and Mrs. Hunter and Mary. 

"My Dicky, my Dicky," she said, bending over 
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the cage, " you won't have any more lumps of sugar 
for a long time now. But I am sure you won't 
forget me ; will you, Dickie ? " 

At last, with many injunctions and requests to 
Mrs. Jones that she would take ever so much care 
of him, Bessie tore herself away, though not without 
something of a misgiving flitting in and out of her 
mind, that Dicky might long in vain for her watch- 
ful eyes and attentive hand before she was able to 
see him again. 

We need not dwell now on all the pleasant 
merry days the children passed at Seaview. Let us 
stand here at the gate and watch for the returning 
carriage, for this is the evening the little party are 
expected home. 

It is a lovely summer's evening, and the birds are 
sitting up later than usual to enjoy it. That black- 
bird in the tall ash tree on the opposite side of the 
road seems determined not to go to bed. He sings 
and sings away as if he never could be tired. 

Dicky usually sings at this hour too, but there is 
no song coming from his cage this evening. Perhaps 
he is thinking of Bessie, and wishing she had come 
back. She is thinking of him, I know, and hoping 
that she wiU be in time to see him before he tucks 
his head under his wing and goes to sleep for the 
night. She will be in time, for Dicky has not 
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thought of sleeping this evening. Poor Dicky ! not 
a note from his cage ! 

The carriage is coming now ; you can hear it a 
great way off through the still summer air. Yes, 
here it is. It has turned the comer, and the horses 
step out swiftly. Here they are — Bessie and Eddie 
and Mrs. Marks looking as well and happy as 
possible. 

"Gate!" cried the coachman; and Mrs. Jones 
hastens out to throw them open. 

"Oh, please, mamma," said Bessie, "may I get 
down for one moment to see Dicky ? " 

" You may, my darling," answered her mother, 
for she had been greatly pleased with Bessie's con- 
duct now for a long time, and wished to give her 
every indulgence. 

Bessie quickly leaped out of the carriage, followed 
by her brother. 

" Won't you take down the cage for us, just for 
a minute, Mrs. Jones ? " she cried, advancing to the 
door of the lodge. 

"That I will. Miss Bessie," replied' the old 
woman, lifting it off the nail and putting it into 
Bessie's outstretched hands. 

" He's asleep on the bottom of his cage, I declare, 
the lazy little fellow ! Wake up, Dickie ; are you 
not glad to see me ? " 
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At the soxuid of her voice Dicky struggled to his 
feet, fluttered faintly with his vrings, but soon 
crouched down again on the floor of the cage, where 
he lay with his eyes flxed on Bessie, and his little 
bosom heaving tumultuously up and down. 

" What is the matter with you, Dicky ? Don't 
you know me ? Look, Eddie, what can be the 
matter with him ? " said Bessie, setting down the 
cage on the little stool. " Dicky, Dicky, stand up ! 
speak to me,'* she continued, as she drew out the 
seed-drawer. " Oh ! there is not — oh, Mrs. Jones, 
there is not one grain of seed in his drawer ! " 

" Well, well, Miss Bessie," cried the old woman, 
" how can that be ? My Anne told me she'd fed it 
regular every day." But Bessie hai'dly heard her 
excuse ; with trembling hand she was unfastening 
the fountain from the wires. 

''Oh, Eddie, there's not one drop of water in 
it ! Oh, my birdie ! Mamma, mamma ! come 
here." 

Her mother alighted, and looked into the cage. 
The poor bird had indeed been sadly neglected. 

" You ought to have seen that Anne took better 
care of him," said Mrs. Marks, reproachfully. 

" Well, ma'am," answered Mrs. Jones, in some con- 
fusion, " I w£fe very bad with the rheumatics myself 
this week past, and didn't go outside the door, but 
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my Anne telled me she cared for him every day — she 
did indeed." 

"Where is Anne?" asked Mrs. Marks ; "we had 
better get him some seed and water at once." 

Mra Jones hastened into the lodge to find her 
daughter, and if possible the bag of seed, for she 
was really distressed at what had occurred. Eddie 
ran to a tin pail full of water that stood near and 
dipped the fountain into it, while Bessie gathered 
handfuls of moss and grass and proffered them in 
turn with many words of afiection to the poor little 
half-starved bird, who had scarcely strength to utter 
a very faint little chirp by way of acknowledgment. 

In a few minutes Anne came out with her mother, 
looking rather crestfallen. The tmth was she had 
completely forgotten Dicky for the last few days, 
and never thought of him now till Mi*s. Jones cajled 
to her for the brown paper bag. 

The drawer was quickly filled with seed, and the 
fountain with fresh, bright water, and it was to it 
that Dicky first made his way, and dipped his beak 
into the draught for which he had longed through 
so many hot and dusty hours. 

" I am sorry to fijid you have been so careless of 
the poor little bird that I gave into your charge, 
Anne," said Mrs. Marks, gravely, as she took the 
bag from her hands. 
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Anne looked down abashed, and twisted her 
fingers in her blue check pinafore. 

'* I thought when I gave him to you that you 
would at least have seen that he had enough to eat 
and drink ; a great girl like you should not be so 
forgetful*' 

Anne bit her lip. She felt that she had been in 
fault, but she could not endure to be corrected in 
the presence of Bessie, to whom she had often so 
ill-naturedly boasted of her power over the bird. 
However, she was too much afraid of Miu Marks to 
make an angry reply, so she shuffled about the gravel 
with her foot and remained silent. 

Bessie was so much engrossed in her occupation that 
she could not have heard a word of their conversation 
in any case, and it was not till she had got Dicky 
to pick a few seeds himself from the palm of her 
own hand that she felt at all composed or comforted. 

But the evening was now closing in fast, and 
with many repeated injunctions and warnings to 
Anne to take better care of the bird for the future, 
which she listened to in sulky silence, Mrs. Marks 
entered the carriage with the children and returned 
home. 

" I declare,** muttered Anne to herself, giving the 
cage a shake as she transferred it to a peg inside 
the house, where it was hung up every evening, 
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" you're not worth aH ihe trf.m^At you x^t*^ lu*:, 
I'd rather har? a ueir dresE ainr tiuK:. I BUjijfMt 
Miss Besae viQ lie far -wssuAmig me iiov t^err Lcnir 
in the day," 

Eddie begged of his mather thai iii^rt "tf^'jn Le 
went to bed that he unight be tak^cL vj Harrjic'vaj 
the very next day, to buy the ^soulty i^jr Lih bifr^'^ 
without iD€Pe dfslaT. 

■ "Let nie see," anEwertjd Mifc, Mark^^ ' Tlj* if 
Monday. I fear I fjouiA harf3y uhlhil^ h be^'»r* 
next SatoidaT, axkd that — iio : I v.:'n.E lehat ir'rui^j 
not do so weO, becaaise it iti marL^-diiT soia iIk: 
streets iroold be xerr mucL crowded. But I L '/:»»- 
please Gk>d, I shall be able to ttie yiic ol tLe foJ- 
lowing Monday.*^ 

Eddie said, " THranik tctl holvj^^,''' raiiij^ 'V-.^ 
contented in his own niJiid aJj tJje wl3e, a^ }je 
thought that a fbH we>ek nm«t e-laj^^e b^c^re Le 'yr-.>3 
bring his cherished plan to yrei^^i'^i. hisx after- 
wards he had reason to re^ciefe at tJj* delay, a^, yoT 
shall see. 

As for Bessie, she oc/uld v^arc»e;T i>^/ tf-At jA:pji^ 
She lay thinking <rf' the erne] fete tL&t Lad v> jj^^tIy 
overtaken her little pet. AiA 5i*de>ed Aiviie wa^t 
pretty nearly ri^t in what fete thotigLt wo^Id 
happen ; for oft«i a« Be«ft3e Wl viiot^J the lodge 
before, she came twicje as oft^j uow. 
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Her anxiety was great lest Dicky might, by any 
unlucky chance, be again left without seed, in his 
drawer or water in his fountain. But no such thing 
occurred, Mrs. Jones was now on the alert, and 
kept watchful eye upon her daughter, m aking her 
see every day that the cage was clean, and the 
drawer and fountain well supplied ; till Anne, who 
never had been fond of the bird, began to think he 
was a great w^ony, and to cast about in her mind 
for some advantageous "way of getting rid of him. 

One morning when, as usual, Bessie came to pay 
her daily visit to the lodge, she missed the cage trow. 
its accustomed place. She glanced rapidly round, 

thinking it might have been removed to some other 

position, but it was not to be seen ! 

** Oh, Nursie, Niu^ie ! " she cried, " whpre is 

Dicky ? I don't see him anywhere." 

Niu^e put on her spectacles and stared about her; 

but Dicky was not there, so of course she could not 

see him. 

"We'll go in and ask Mrs. Jones where he is, 
Miss Bessie ; she will be certam to know." 

But Mrs. Jones did not know. " Well, I never I" 
she exclaimed, as she stepped outside and looked at 
the nwl where the cage used to bang. " I thought 
I heard hun singing not half an hour ago; what 
mn the girl have done witiihimr' 
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Bessie wrung her hands, and ran hither and 
thither calling, "Dicky, Dicky!" but he was no- 
where to be seen; she saw only Mra Tabby Cat 
stealing away through the laurels. 

"Don't fret, Miss Bessie," said Nurse. "Wait 
till Anne comes home from school, and she will 
show you where he is. Maybe she has hung him 
up on the branch of some tree." 

This was vague comfort, and Bessie felt it to be so. 
"Anne won't be home till late, I*m thinking," 
put in Mrs. Jones. "This is Saturday, and she's 
gone in to market in Hartington with a neighbour." 
" Oh, Anne, Anne ! where have you put him ? 
He is lost — I know he is," cried Bessie, running 
distract-edly round the house, looking in at the 
windows, and up through the golden branches of 
laburnum that swayed about over her head. 

But all search was in vain, though it was con- 

inued for more than an hour, and there was nothing 

lore to be done but to go home and wait patiently 

>r Anne's return. Most likely she would be able 

> tell something about it. 

But if Bessie could have seen what Anne was at 

^t moment doing, miles away, in Hartington, she 

Jd have been very much astonished indeed. 

ust at the same time when Bessie was making her 

'ess search about the lodge, Anne was standing 
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in the market-place at Hartington with the h 
cage in her hand Opposite to her was a I 
foreign-looking man, who with many gestici 
and vehement language replied to Anne's c 
bargaining over poor Dicky's head. 

Early that morning the wicked girl had 
the cage secretly off its peg, and carried it 
way to Hartington in Mrs, Brown's cart 
some time she could not find a purchaser, 
last she concluded a bargain with a Frenc' 
iancier who was passing through the tow 
leaving poor Dicky chirping bewilderedly 
hands of his strange master, she walked off tr 
antly to a milliner's shop with two brig! 
crowns in her hand. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



FINE FEATHERS. 




^ was very late in the evening before Anne 
returned from Hartington. Her mother 
had lighted a candle and sat down to her 
work ; having first put the kettle on the 
fire that she might have a cup of tea for 
her daughter when she came in. 

Cart wheels came along the road, and stopped at 
the gate. 

" Good nighty Anne/' said a voice outside. 
**Good night, ma'am, thank you," replied Anne, 
and a minute afterwards she raised the latch and 
entered the lodge. 

" Well, Anne, what kept you so late ? " asked her 
mother. " Did you do all my messages ? ** 

"Yes, mother," she replied, laying down her 

packages on the deal table; "but Mrs. Brown, she 

had so much to do, she kept me ever such a while." 

Anne's manner was a little hurried. She di-ew 

the various articles from the basket that hung on 
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her arm, and glanced nervously at each one in suc- 
cession; but her mother, intent upon the new pur- 
chases, did not notice it. 

" Were you able to match that piece of stuff for 
my gown? Is this it?" she asked, drawing over a 
small parcel folded iu thin paper. 

Anne snatched it away. " Oh no, mother," she 
said hastily. "That's, that's, only some ribbon 
Mi's. Brown gave me; here's your stuff, and there's 
three pounds of bacon, and there's the flour; " — and 
with these words she pushed the articles quickly 
one after another across the table to her mother. 

"Well, and if it was ribbon Mrs. Brown gave 
you, why might not I see it, An ne?" asked the old 
womm in an injured tone, looking up at her 
daughter. 

Why indeed ? Why should Anne seem so guilty 
and confused about that piece of ribbon ? 

" Oh, well, here ; only I thought you wanted to 
see your stuff," replied Anne, crossly, tossing back 
the little parcel again to her mother. 

Mrs. Jones opened it. There were inside some 
tawdry muslin roses and several yards of wide 
pink ribbon. 

"Dearie me, that's very fine," cried she, elevating 
her eyebrows, while Anne stood by not too well 
pleased at her mother's manner. " It's too fine by 
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far for my taste, but as Mrs. Brown was so good- 
natured I suppose I must allow you to wear them." 

Mrs. Jones then rose, pushed aside the parcels, 
and set down the tea things on the table. "Now, 
Anne," said she, "take off your cloak and make the 
tea; you'll be tired by this time, I daresay." 

Anne gathered up her slighted finery, and with- 
drew to her own little room off the kitchen. 

"Anne!" called her mother, suddenly. "Why, 
I was near forgetting after all ; whatever have you 
done with the canary bird ? I couldn't find it no- 
where to-day." 

Anne's cheeks grew suddenly red, though no one 
could see her in that little dark room. 

" How should I know anything about him ?" she 
said. "Haven't I been away all day ?" 

" I thought you must know," replied her mother, 
in surprise; "the little Miss was down here to-day 
alooking for him." 

" Of course she was," muttered Anne to herself 
as she emerged from her room and proceeded to fill 
the tea-pot. 

" Well, to be sure," began her mother again, " I 
was most certain you'd know. I fear some one 
must have stolen him off the wall." 

Anne clattered the tea things. She had not 
made up her mind what to say, when she should 
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be questioned about the bird, though she had been 
turning the matter over in her mind the whole way 
along as she jogged home in the cart from Harting- 
ton. She knew well enough what had become of 
Dicky ; but she did not choose to tell all she knew. 
No, she would not confess. But she felt just as 
guilty when she was asked about the canary, as 
she had when she had been asked about the ribbons. 

''Perhaps the cat eat it," she said, at length, 
knowing in her heart that the cat had not done 
any such thing. 

"Is it poor Mrs. Tabby? How can you say so, 
Anne ? Mrs. Tabby would not touch it ; besides, I 
suppose she couldn't swallow the cage — oh, no, 
never. Here, pussy ; poor pussy ; " and the old 
woman, rather put out by this imputation on her 
beloved cat, rose and placed a saucer full of milk 
for her on the hearthstone. 

Mrs. Tabby lapped up the milk with a good con- 
science, being quite innocent of the crime laid to 
her charge. And Anne, relapsing into silence, devoted 
herself to trimming up her straw bonnet with the 
roses and pink ribbons ; for the next day would be 
Sunday, and she hoped to cut a very fine figure in 
church before her village companions. 

Mrs. Jones had no suspicion that her daughter 

as deceiving her; and she began really to be- 






lieve that some paaser-by. SLZznAtznti 

melodious song had swAea Liui :^ •.ir: tti^ ir.-i 

carried him away, cage azki aZ. 

"Dearie me," she »»! as •Lr Os^jiii tV.n- 
the room, " and I ^jonaed xbfi yr-^'j^ Izi^ Xl*i* I 
would have news for her to-CL-j^roTr : 4z.'i r.-.-s- 
whatever shall I say ? Fm rigLt »«'jIT7. *L^• I ir.^ 
I wouldn't have it happen for five ^iJZh^J' 

But it was of no use to ^fi oat aiji Iry/i sir, -.r.r: 
nail on the wall outside, and tLirn. oi^rr^rr iri ariti 
look at the clothes-peg^ where tr^e *':^;i'e i/teii !#> 
hang at night, for that could nor* \^^\i* Xj> £r.'l 'fie 
bird ; yet Mrs, Jones did all thi^ many tirn-:^ 
before she retired to rest for it grievrni her to think 
of poor Bessie's disappointment on the morrow, 
when she learned that the hird ootjH not \^ 
found, 

Anne did not trouble herself on that score ; she 
only hoped her share in the mischief might not be 
discovered, and smiled to herself as she tried on 
her bonnet, from time to time, before a small 
black-framed looking-glass that hung upon the 
walL 

The next morning, early, Mrs. Marks, anxious 
to gratify her little girl, sent down a messenger to 
the lodge to inquire whether Dicky had been found ; 
but word was brought back to say that nothing 

(208) 11 
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buiL been beoni «)f hrm. 3Ji*i thAl Mtsl Jones feared 
:<<>Ene one mnsti hskT^ sttolen bhn off his nail on the 
wall 

You msLT eoisihr snaess that Bessie was in great 
trouble whtai she beard this sad newa Indeed 
:^ cried so mxich that Mis. Marks feared she 
woold make herself HI; and yet die could hardly 
thLok of anTthino^ to sav to ecHnfmt her. 

" Ohy my Dicky ! my Dicky !" she sobhed, bury- 
ing her &ce in the so& eoshi<xi% ''shall I never 
never see yon again I " 

''We must hope that you wil], dear/' said her 
mother, trying to soothe her. " I shall make 
inquiries all about the neighbourhood; we need 
not give up the search just yet." 

Bessie raised her head, a little comforted. It 
was not a hopeless case. Dicky might yet be 
found — some one in the village might know some- 
thing about him ; and the litUe girl, with this 
gleam of hope in her heart, prepared, in great haste, 
to walk with her mother and Eddie to the pretty 
country church, distant about a nule, midway 
between Marksfield and the village of Beverleigh. 

By the time they had reached the lodge Mrs. 
Jones and Anne had already set out, for they saw 
the door fastened by a padlock; and there was 
iioUiing stirring about the place, nothing living to 
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be seen, except Mrs. Tabby Cat sunning herself 
comfortably on the window sill. 

The little group passed by in silence ; no one 
could think of anything very pleasant to say, and 
indeed the whole of the walk to church was dreary 
enough. Not as on other Sundays, when Mrs. 
Marks and the children talked pleasantly together; 
and Bessie's only interest was to gaze questioningly 
at aU the people she met on the road, hoping they 
might stop and give some information respecting 
Dicky. 

Mrs. Marks promised that she would make in- 
quiries among the people after church; and she was 
especially anxious to speak to Anne, and question 
her as to where and how she had last seen poor 
Dicky. 

Once during the service, when Mrs. Marks raised 
her eyes from her prayer-book, she saw Anno 
standing opposite to her in all the consciousness 
of her flaring bonnet. But when, afterwards, the 
members of the Sunday class assembled, Anne was 
not in her usual place among them. 

Mrs. Marks inquired from several of the girls 
what had become of her, and was told she had 
complained of not feeling well, and had gone straight 
home. The fact was, she had avoided the class, 
because she cjreadcd to be asked some questions 



about the bird which might not be quit* 
aoswer; and she also feita misgiving, lest 1 
should attract un&vourable notice in the 
of her young companions. 

Many were the questions which Mn 

addressed to the Beverleigh villagers as tl 

their way down the neat gravel path leading 

the churchyard after service was over. Bu 

them knew anything of Mrs. Jones' canarj 

some of them remembered to have seen him 

day but one before as sprightly as could be 

Bessie remained 6xed at her mother's si' 

ing with open-mouthed interest to all their ■ 

and replies. Her hopes sank lower and 

one by one the rustic congregation filed i 

narrow path and ' went away to their 

homes without being able to throw any 

the subject of Dicky's mysterious disappeai 

Bessie felt quite tired and lonely as si 

borne again by her mother's side; sh. 

confidently hoped, when setting out, that s 

or other some news could be obtained b. 

returned. 

They stopped at the lodge and enten 
Jones and her daughter were both in 
kitchen, getting ready their dinner of ho 
and cabbage. 
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"Don't let me interrupt you/' said Mrs. Marks; 
*' I only want to speak to Anne for a moment." 

Anne set aside her saucepan and curtseyed, and 
the same uneasy expression gathered on her face as 
we have noticed there before. 

" I am sorry to hear you are not well, Anne," 
continued the lady; "but you do not look as if 
there was very much the matter," she added, with 
a smile. 

"No, ma'am," replied Anne, looking rather 
ashamed, for in truth there had been nothing the 
matter with her at all. "I'm most well now, 
ma'am, thank you." 

" Well, I think we need not doctor you this time. 
But tell me, Anne, where did you last see this poor 
little bird that has disappeared in such a strange 
way?" 

Anne shot a hasty glance from under her eyelids 
at her mother. " Where did I see him ? " she re- 
peated. " I saw him, of course, ma'am, hanging up 
on the wall outside, when I stepped into Jenny 
Brown's cart and rode away." 

" It really is most extraordinary what can have 
happened to him," said Mrs. Marks, looking straight 
at Anne. Whereupon Anne dropped her eyes to 
the ground, and seemed unable to raise them again. 

There was a short awkward silence, broken, at 
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length by Mrs. Marks. "But, Anne, there was one 
other tiling I wanted to speak to you about I 
hope you will take it in good part, and I daresay 
your mother will agree with me. I think the 
flowers and ribbons I noticed in your bonnet to-day 
were hardly suitable to a girl of your age and rank." 

Anne blushed painfully, and seemed unable to 
tliink of anything to say* 

"That's just what I said myself ma'am," put in 
Mrs. Jones, in an excited voice. " I don't wish to 
see no girl of mine tricked out like a may-queen. 
It's what I never was used to ; and I do wonder at 
Jenny Brown, at her time of life, too, though most 
sure she meant it kindly/' 

" What do you mean about Jenny Brown ? " said 
Mrs. Marks, with a puzzled air* 

"I just mean, ma'am, that when she took my 
girl into Hartington with her in her own cart, and 
gave her a present of those fine ribbons, I don't 
like noways to disoblige her by making remarks, 
but it isn't my own taste, that it isn't," said the 
old woman vehemently, wiping her hands in her 
a[)ron as she spoke. 

" Oh, I see ! So, then, it was Mrs. Brown who 
gave you all that finery I saw to-day." 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Anne, without raising her 
eyes. 
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Just then the latch was raised, and Mrs. Brown 
herself entered the little kitchen, and upon seeing 
the lady she dropped a respectful curtsey and re- 
mained near the door. 

'* Come in, my good woman," said Mrs. Marks ; 
" we have just been speaking of you." 

Again the colour flushed over Anne's face, and 
she stared roxmd the room as if looking for some way 
to escape ; but at the moment no one observed her. 

" I have just been scolding Anne about her fine 
bonnet, Jenny," continued Mrs. Marks, " and she 
says it was you who good-naturedly gave her the 
ribbons, so I suppose I must say no more about it." 

" Me, ma'am ! " cried the poor woman, looking 
at Mrs. Marks with unfeigned astonishment ; while 
Anne, unable any longer to bear her position, darted 
past the groupj nearly overturning Bessie in her 
flight, out at the open door, and down the shrubbery 
path. 

Mrs. Marks looked grave. "This is strange. 
Mrs. Jones, did you not say that Mrs. Brown had 
given these things to your daughter ? " 

** Yes, ma'am, for certain I said so ; for my Anne 
she told me so herself — Why, Jenny, what is it 
you say ? " 

" I say," repeated Mrs. Brown, looking more and 
more astonished — " I say I never gave no ribbons 
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nor anything eLse to Anne Jones yesterday. She 
got out o' the cart at the foot of the hill, and I 
handed out the canary after her, and I never saw 
her more till we met in the evening at the market- 
cross, and her and I and my goodman we came 
home right away." 

" The canary ! Jenny, are you sure ? " asked Mrs. 
Marks ; and Bessie and Eddie pressed forward and 
stared at Mrs. Brown with newly awakened interest. 

" Oh, dearie me ! did you say she had the 
canary with her after all ? Oh, dearie me ! " said 
poor Mrs. Jones; "who would have thought it? 
And so you did not give her the ribbons neither ; 
well, well— " 

How much longer she might have run on in this 
strain it is impossible to say, if Mrs. Marks had not 
interrupted her by asking Jenny Brown to sit down 
and tell them all she knew of the matter. 

Mrs. Brown accordingly sat down and related 
how she had called in her cart for Anne the previ- 
ous morning at about six o'clock, and how Anne 
had come out to her carrying the bird in his cage 
under her cloak, and how she said she was going to 
sell it, for that it was a little torment, and kept her 
mother awake o' nights. 

Hero Mrs. Jones murmured again to herself, " Oh, 
dearie me ! well, well ; " and Bessie, with eyes 
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fixed and hands crossed behind her back, drew yet 
nearer to the speaker, who went on to say, that at 
the foot of Hartington Hill, as she had told them 
before, Anne alighted, and she saw no more of her, 
till she met her at the market-cross when her day's 
shopping was over. 

" She did tell me then," added Mrs. Brown, " as 
how she had got five shillings for the bird from the 
foreign bird-fancier as was passing through the place; 
and my goodman he said it was a fine price to get 
for the like o' such a thing as that ; and Anne Jones 
laughed and said as how she could now afibrd to 
smarten herself up a bit with her riches. That's 
all I know of it ma'am ; — and I'm sorry for you Mrs. 
Jones, if your Anne has got into a scrape, that I am." 

"I am very sorry to hear all this," said Mrs. 
Marks, gravely. " I fear Anne has indeed behaved 
very badly. Where has she gone to ? " she added, 
looking round ; " I would like to speak a few words 
to her." 

But Anne was not to be found so easily. She 
had hidden herself down by the river bank at the 
back of the lodge, and was determined not to come 
out till Mrs. Marks and Mrs* Brown had gone away; 
for she was ashamed to face them, as indeed she 
well might be. 

Poor Mrs. Jones shed tears when she thought of 
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her daughter 8 deceitftd act, and the many lies she 
had told to support it. She was a good woman 
herself, and had always tried to bring tip Anne in 
the right way, and to make her honest and truthful. 
But Anne had found bad companions for herself in 
the village where she Went to school, and when 
listening to their foolish words and bad advice, she 
thought little of her mother's teaching* So it fell 
out that she Was led at last into all this deceit and 
wickedness. 

" I can feel for your disappointment about Anne," 
said Mrs. Marks, kindly ; " but you must not fret 
too much about it ; she is still youngs and we may 
liope that with God's blessing, and careful teaching, 
she may come really to feel how wrong she has been, 
and endeavour to do better. I think, Mrs. Jones,** 
she added, after a short pause, " that it would be a 
wise plan if you Were to send her away to some 
good school for a time, out of the reach of bad com- 
panions. I am sure I could manage about the ex- 
pense, if you had no objection/' 

Mrs. Jones was very gratefiil for this kind offer ; 
and after some further discussion which we need 
not repeat, it was settled that Anne was to be sent 
away the following week to a good training-school 
near Hartington, where girls were taught to be 
dressmakera, servants, and so forth. 
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Bessio was piJling impatiently at her mother's 
dress during the greater part of this conversation. 
" Mamma," she said, when she had at last gained 
her attention, " but where is Dicky now ? where 
did Anne leave him ? '* 

** I can scarcely say where he may be now," re- 
plied her mother, taking Bessie's hand as they 
walked home along the avenue, *'but we must see 
about it in Hartington to-morrow.'* 

Mrs. Marks thought it very likely that the man 
to whom Anne had sold the bird might be still in 
Hartington, and that perhaps Eddie might have the 
great pleasure of buying back Dicky himself for his 
sister, instead of any strange bird ; but she said 
nothing about this to the children, fearing to raise 
hopes which would only be disappointed should it 
not turn out as she expected. 

" Mamma," said Bessie, that night, when she was 
preparing for bed, *'was not Anne a very, very 
wicked girl, to sell Dicky and to tell lies ? " 

" My dear child," replied her motlier, ** we must 
not be too hard in our judgtnent ; I never heard 
of Anne's telling a falsehood before, and I do hope 
she may never be led into' such wickedness again. 
You must remember that she has not been so care- 
fully watched over and taught as you have been. 
Very likely if you had been put in her place you 
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might have done just the same. If Aime had re- 
membered that God was looking at her when she 
stole away the cage from its place on the wall, very- 
likely she might never have taken it ; just as yon, 
if you had remembered one time not very long ago 
that God's eye was upon you, would not have taken 
Dicky out of his cage, and afterwards told an un- 
truth about it." 

Bessie stroked her pillow up and down, but made 
no further accusation against Anne. 

''Anne had no beautiful words painted on her 
bed-room wall to remind her of this," continued 
Mrs. Marks, " and you had, Bessie ; you should re- 
member that. Let me hear you read them for me 
now, before you sleep, that I may be sure you don't 
forget them." 

Then Bessie, somewhat abashed by these remem- 
brances, raised her eyes to the painted text and 
read aloud, — 

"The eyes of the Lord are in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE DAY IN HARTINGTON. 

[HE next morning, immediately after break- 
fast, the carriage came round to the hall 
door at Marksfield. The children scrambled 
into it in great excitement. 
Eddie laughed to himself every few minutes when 
he thought how surprised Bessie would be when she 
found that he was actually going to buy her a bird 
for herself with the contents of his blue flannel bag. 
Bessie, for her part, though almost tired of hoping, 
thought that perhaps something might be heard of 
her beloved Dicky before they came home. 

" Drive to Hartington," said Mrs. Marks to John, 
as she stepped into the carriage. 

John touched his hat and said, "Yes, ma'am," 
though indeed he had known quite well beforehand 
where he was to go ; for Eddie had told him at 
least ten times in the course of the morning. 

Thomas the footman shut the door and put up 
the steps. 
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" Be sore, Thomas/' said Mrs. Marks to bim as 
the carriage was driTing oflP — " Be sure you don't 
forget to send OTer a messenger to Seaview with the 
letter which you will find on my dressing-table ; and 
desire him to wait for an answer." 

'' What is the letter to Seaview about, mamma ?" 
asked Bessia " Is Mary coming over here ? " 

" Well, Miss Curiosity Shop," replied her mother, 
" am I to tell you all ipy secrets ? " 

'' Oh no ; but^ mamma^ please, do tell me is Mary 
coming ? " persisted the little girL 

" I suppose I shall have no peace till you know 
all about it Well, I must tell you that I have in- 
vited your uncle and aunt and Mary to spend the 
day here to-morrow. I hope they will come, and 
we shall be a very happy party, I think." 

The children were greatly pleased at this news, 
for they loved their gentle cousin Mary, who was 
always so good-natured, and ready for any game, 
and willing to be pleased with everything. 

"But, mamma," said Eddie, "the text I began 
the other day for Mary is not finished yet ; I have 
had no red paint, you know, since — since the day 
we took your box without leave." 

"My poor red paint," said Mrs. Marks; "there 
is hardly any of it left ; but I think I know a plan 
by which you can have the text ready before Mary 
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comes to-morrow, if you will get up early to finish 
it." 

" Oh, I'll get up ! " answered Eddie, eagerly ; 
" but how can I do it without paijit ? " 

"Ask no questions, and you shajl see what you 
shall see." 

With this mysterious reply Eddie was obliged to 
be content, for his mother would give him no further 
information. 

Anne did not make her appearance when the 
carriage passed the lodge, but Mrs. Jones came out 
to open the gates, and Mrs. Marks promised her that 
she would make inquiries that very day in Harting- 
ton about the school for her daughter. 

Mrs. Jones thanked her sincerely. " God bless 
her ; she's a kind lady," she said to herself, as she 
closed the gates and returned to the lodge. 

The road to Hartington was a tedious one, through 
a flat uninteresting country, and none of the party 
were sorry when, after a drive of more than two 
hours, the carriage rattled over the stones into one 
of the principal streets of the town. 

"You may stop here, John," said Mrs. Marks, as 
they arrived opposite the door of a confectioner's 
shop ; "and when we have got out you can take the 
carriage and horses and put them up at the Queen's 
Hotel. We can do our business on foot very well." 
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They entered the shop, and Mrs. Marks gave 
each of tlie cliUdren a currani-bun for their luncheon, 
for tliey were both hungry after their long drive in 
the fresh morning air. The children sat down on a 
long cane bench before a little marble table to discuss 
tlieir buns, and Mrs. Marks approached the counter. 

" Can you tell me," she asked, " whether Mr. 
Dobbs the saddler still keeps any birds for sale as 
ho used to do ? " 

''Wliy, ma'am, he had three or four birds — gold- 
finches and canaries, I believe — hanging up in his 
shop ; but it's not many customers he finds here, 
and it was but yesterday I heard he had sold off 
the whole lot to a travelling French merchant who 
was passing through the town.*' 

" Indeed ! Do you know whether this person has 
yet left the place ? " 

** I can't say for that, ma'am ; but Mr. Dobbs 
would bo sure to know ; for, as I've heard, the man 
hod lodgings right over his shop." 

*' Thank you ; I think I shall go there and inquire 
about it." And Mrs. Marks, calling to the children 
to follow, left the shop, and proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the saddler's. 

Ml'. Dobbs was standing in the doorway, leisurely 
reading his newspaper. 

'* Good morning, Mr. Dobbs," said Mrs. Marks. 
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"Good morning, ma'am," replied he, civilly stand- 
ing aside to make way for her ; " can I do anything 
for you this morning ? " 

"Thank you, Mr. Dobbs. I came to ask you 
about your birds." And Mrs. Marks raised her 
eyes to the ceiling of the shop, from which, in former 
days, a number of bird-cages used to hang ; now, 
however, there was but one cage to be seen there, 
containing an old gray parrot, who was industriously 
scratching her nose with her claw. 

" My birds, ma'am," repeated he ; "I fear I have 
none left to show you now. I have sold them all 
except my poor Poll ; she and I are too old friends 
to part." 

Poor Poll, upon hearing her name mentioned, 
stopped scratching her nose, stretched forward her 
head, so as to have a good view of the group below, 
and said, gravely, " Good morning, Mr. Dobbs." 

"What a ftmny bird !" exclaimed Bessie. 

" Well, yes, miss. She is a clever bird. I might 
have got five pounds for her the other day, from a 
Frenchman that's making a collection for some 
society, as I heard him say ; but^ as I said before, 
Polly and me is too good friends to part." 

"That is just the person I wanted to see," said 
Mrs. Marks. " Can you tell me whether he has yet 
left town ? I heard he had lodgings here." 

(203) 12 
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'* Do you sell your birds ? " inquired Mrs. Marks. 
"I think I might find a purchaser." 

" Walk in, walk in, lady. I do not sell much, 
but you can see," replied he, retreating before them 
into the room, and throwing open the half-closed 
shutters. 

Bessie and Eddie, who had before been a little 
awed by the stranger, encouraged by this invitation 
brushed past their mother and entered the room. 

" Oh, look at all the birds ! " exclaimed Bessie, 
clapping her hands and wheeling round. *' What 
is mamma going to do here ? Maybe, maybe — " 
but whatever her thoughts were, she said no more, 
but hurried from one comer of the room to another, 
examining the contents in a sort of bewildered ex- 
citement. 

It was an odd-looking place, ceiiainly. A large 
wicker cage stood on thfe floor in the window recess 
opposite the door, and in it were two thrushes and 
a blackbird ; over them, in a handsome steel wire 
dwelling, were suspended a pair of love-birds, sitting 
close together on their perch, and apparently too 
iDuch engrossed with each other to think of any- 
thing else. In the other window was also a wicker 
cage, containing a number of cooing doves ; and 
^hind the door — but this Bessie did not see till the 
last — was a huge wire cage, filled with every kind 
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" Vat shall I say ? " answered the Frenchman. " I 
do not sell my birds ; bat," he added, with a smile 
at Bessie, " if de little demoiselle love de bird — ah, 
oui, you may buy him for five shillings, if you will, 
and I make no profit" 

Without more delay, Eddie laid down the money 
on the table. The old man went to a comer of the 
room, and brought out Dicky's own green cage from 
a heap of others that were piled against the wall. 

"Well, Bessie," said her mother, "now you are 
to have Diclgr back again, all for yourself What- 
do you say to Eddie ? " 

But Bessie tried in vain to speak. The words 
would not come ; and after an ineffectual attempt 
to thank her lHX)ther, she hid her fece in her 
mother's dress and burst into tears. 

"That is a foolish way to show your joy, you 
poor little goosie," said Mrs. Marks^ patting her on 
the shoulder. 

"Pauvre petite ! she love the bird very much," 
said the old man, with a compassionate smile, as he 
caught Dicky in his practised fingers and transferred 
him to his green cage. 

Can I tell you how happy Eddie felt all this 
while ? I do not think I can ; for my words could 
*iot describe ii I only know that the little boy 
who had just spent all his money without buying a 
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single tiling for himself was the happiest of the 
whole party — happier even than Bessie, whose 
heart at that moment was bounding with joy, as 
she with wet eye-lids and quivering lip took the 
cage from the bird-fancier*s out-stretched hand and 
held it closely in her arms. Eddie did not want 
any more thanks* He knew what pleasure he had 
given his sister, and, indeed, his mother too, and 
that was reward enough for him. 

"We must hurry away now, childi'en," said Mrs. 
Marks ; " time is flying fast, and I have a great 
deal to do." 

The old Frenchman with native politeness pre- 
ceded them down-stairs, and ushered them out of 
the shop with many bows and smiles ; and as they 
passed down the street, Bessie and Eddie carrying 
the cage between them, he stood on the pavement 
and looked after them with a smile in his kind old 
eyes. 

The next shop they entered was a general fancy 
warehouse. Both the children were so engrossed 
with Dicky that they did not care much to look at 
the various pretty things that lay scattered about. 
They set down the cage on a chair, and began to 
play with the little bird within, who seemed quite 
happy to be in his own home and with old fiiends 
again. 
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But we most follow Mrs. Marks, and see what 
her business is at the other end of the shop, where 
a young woman stands behind the counter. 

" I wish to see some paint-boxes of diflFerent 
kinds/' said Mrs. Marks. 

"Yes, ma'am, certainly," said the girl, ascending 
a short step-ladder, and taking down some boxes 
from the shelf overhead, " We have a large assort- 
ment." 

She placed several paint-boxes on the counter . 
some tin boxes, some of cedar wood, large ones, 
small ones, expensive ones, and cheap ones ; some 
with saucers, and some without, until Mrs. Marks 
was almost as puzzled how to choose as Eddie had 
been when he saw the number of birds. At last, 
however, one nearly like her own was chosen, paid 
for, papered, and handed across^ which she put into 
the leather bag she carried on her arm ; and now, 
perhaps, you can guess where the red paint will 
come from with which Eddie is to finish the illumi- 
nation for his cousin. 

"Now, then, Bessie and Eddie, take up your 
cage, for we must be off," said Mrs. Marks, coming 
forward to the door of the shop, and the children, 
lifting up their precious burden, followed her along 
the street ; but neither of them had the least idea 
What she had been buying Even Miss Curiosity Shop, 
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OS her mother called her, forgot, in her excitement 
about Dicky, to ask any questions. 

All their business in Hartington was now nearly 
done, except a few calls which had to be made upon 
the butcher and baker and grocer, which I need not 
delay to tell you of 

Last of all, their mother went to the training- 
school, of which she had spoken to Mrs. Jones, and 
made arrangements to have Anne taken in there as 
a boarder the very next week. 

Once arrived at the Queen's Hotel, the carriage 
and horses were ordered out, and Dicky was placed 
on the seat in triumph, and John was called to ad- 
mire him, and was told the whole story about the 
queer old man, who spoke so funnily, and "had so 
many, oh ! ever so many birds ; " and altogether I 
do not think you could find a happier little party 
than Mrs. Marks, Bessie, Eddie, and Dicky, as they 
drove swiftly along homewards over the flat Har- 
tington road on that quiet summer afternoon. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

" all's well that ends well." 

[DDIE was up betimes in the morning to 
finish the illumination for his cousin. They 
had found a note from. Mrs. Hunter awaiting 
them the evening before, on their return 
from Hartington, to say that they should 
all be delighted to pay a visit to Marksfield, 
and hoped to arrive there at an early hour. 

It was about six o'clock when Eddie sprang from 
his bed, and dressed himself as fast and as noiselessly 
as he could, that he might not disturb his little 
sister, who lay tranquilly asleep with a smile upon 
her face ; Mr. Dicky being duly placed on a small 
table beside her, that she might delight her eyes 
with the sight of him the first thing when she 
awoke in the morning. 

It reminded Eddie when he saw it of that New 
Year's morning a few months ago when Mr. Dicky 
\uu\ first found himself in the Marksfield nursery, 
lie looked rather gi-ave for some minutes, and what- 
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ever his thoughts were, they led him to turn his 
eyes towards the painted text which hung in its 
usual place over the mantelpiece. Perhaps you may 
think it was only because he wanted to take it down 
from the wall to copy it. Well : I do not think 
so ; though he did mount a chair a few minutes 
afterwards, and lift it carefully off the nail. 

" I wonder where the red paint is to come from," 
muttered he to himself, as he descended the stair 
and tapped at the door of his mother's dressing- 
room. 

Mrs. Marks opened the door, and kissed him 
affectionately. 

'* Well, my dear boy," she said, " I suppose you 
are ready for your work. Here, you see, I have 
everything arranged for you at this little table in 
the window." 

Eddie advanced to the table, on which was a 
glass of water and a paint-box. Not his mother's 
paint-box, nor yet his own old match-box with its 
crumbled, dirty fragments of paints inside, but a 
beautiful new paint-box full of brilliant colours, and 
containing two white saucers and several brushes of 
different sizes. Eddie stared* 

**Now do you know where the red paint is id 
come from, Eddie ? " asked his mother, with a smile. 

Eddie looked up questioningly* He did not quite 
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understand. He could hardly believe that the 
beaatifiil box before him was to be his own — his 
very own, and yet his mother looked as if that was 
what she meant. 

" Yes, my dear boy," she said ; " I bought this 
box for you yesterday, because I have been so 
pleased with your conduct lately. I wanted to 
show you that I have watched and understood your 
eflforts to be generous and self-denying. I do not 
call it your reward, Eddie, for I am sure you must 
have already found that in seeing your sister's 
happiness — ^and also more especially in something 
else." 

" Yes, mamma," said Eddie, shyly hanging down 
his head, though his hands strayed across the table 
in the direction of his long wished-for box. 

" Well, Eddie, can you tell me what I mean by 
' something else ? ' What is the best reward you can 
have for good conduct? Better than any gift, 
better even than being able to make another 
happy." 

Eddie thought he knew what his mother meant, 
but he could not put it into the light words, so he 
only rubbed his fingers about on the table, and said 
nothing. 

'* Perhaps the words of this old favourite text of 
ours might remind you of what I mean, Eddie," 
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said his mother ; and she began to read : " The 
eyes of the Lord are in every place." 

"Yes> mamma^" said Eddie, looking up, but he 
did not proceed further in his explanation. 

"I think, Eddie," continued his mother, "that 
the best reward any one can have for good conduct 
is to know that they have done that which is pleas- 
ing to God. You remember how terrible the idea 
of God's watchful eye was to you and to your sister 
when you knew that you had been doing wrong ; 
and now it ought to make you very happy to know 
that his eye watches also your efforts to do good, 
and that he is present at all times to help you." 

" Yes, mamma, I know," said Eddie, nerv^ously ; 
" for I thought of that myself this morning." 

*' It pleases me very much," continued his 
mother, " to find that the lesson of my painted text 
has not been forgotten ; but we must not talk any 
more now," she added, looking at her watch, " lest 
you should not have finished your work before 
breakfast." 

Eddie sat down and applied himself diligently to 
his task, and I cannot tell you with what pleasure 
and pride he rubbed the colours out of his own new 
box, and mixed them up with his own new brushes. 

Nor was his mind idle. He had plenty of 
pleasant things to think of this morning. His little 
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sister up-siairs with her bird — ^the bird that he had 
restored to her ; the surpri&e he was preparing for 
Mary Hunter, whose good example had encouraged 
him ; his mother's kind face, and kinder words. 
And often, also, he thought of that good Father 
above, whose watchftil eye was upon him as he 
painted out in red and gold the text from the Holy 
Bible. 

His work was finished in ample time and laid 
aside to dry. After breakfast, Dicky was carried 
down to the drawing-room in great triumph, as a 
special honour to mark this auspicious day, while 
the children stationed themselves at the window to 
watch the arrival of the carriage from Seaview. 

It was a good hour before it could arrive as yet, 
and Mrs. Marks told them so, but so excited were 
they that they could not settle down to any other 
employment. We must leave them watching at 
their post^ and follow Mrs. Marks down to the lodge, 
where she has gone to speak to Mrs. Jones and 
Anne about the school. 

"I am sure I am very much obliged to you, 
ma'am," said the lodge-woman, when Mrs. Marks 
had told her that she had made arrangements to 
have her daughter taken into the Hartington train- 
ing school the following week ; " and I hope Anne 
will have the sense to be grateful to you for all the 
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trouble you've taken, and the kindness you've 
shown her." 

Anne blushed, and hung down her head. She 
did feel rather ashamed of her conduct now that 
she had time to think over it quietly ; and she felt 
the more ashamed when she found that her ill be- 
haviour had been met by such generous kindness. 
She knew very well that her mother could never 
have afforded to send her to the good school to 
which she was now to go at the expense of Mrs. 
Marks. 

*' I am sure," she began, with a sort of awkward 
humility, " I am very thankful, ma'am ; " but that 
was the furthest lengt,h she could go in her apology, 
and it must have been difficult enough for her to 
say even so much, to judge from the manner in 
which she twisted herself about as she uttered the 
words. 

" Well, Anne," said Mrs. Marks, smiling hopefully 
at this indication of a better frame of Inind, " I am 
very glad that you are pleased with my arrangement, 
and I shall expect to hear good accounts of you 
every week from Miss Stephens, the lady who 
manages the school." 

" I hope so indeed, ma'am," put in Mrs. Jones, 
wiping away a tear with the comer of her apron. 

" I think it would be a good plan to have Anne 
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broo^it up to be a dressmaker/' cc«itinned Mrst 
Kark& '' Should yoa like that, Anne ? " 

^ Tes, ma'am, thank yon," replied Anne, looking 
up with brightc^iing &ca 

" Well, now, you have just said the word ! " cried 
Mrs. Jone& '' My Anne has ever a neat hand with 
her needkiy and Fm right sore she'd make a tidy 
sempstress." 

At this moment the pariy fixnn Seaview drove np 
to the gate, and Mrs. Marks hastened out to meet 
tbent 

"Get into the carriage, Maria^" said Uncle 
Edward, alighting and holding open the»door for his 
sister. ** There is pleniy of room, and we can all 
go up to the house together." 

" Bessie and Eddie have been watching for you 
ever since they ate their breakfasts," she said, 
smiling, as she stepped in. "I verily believe that 
they thought you would come all the sooner if they 
stood in the«window." 

The children, descrying the approach of the 
carriage from their point of observation, darted out 
with such cries of joy and such extraordinary capers 
and dances, that I think if the horses had not been 
a very steady pair of old fellows, they would have 
Icjaped aside into the grass and upset the carriage. 

" Take care, little people 1 take care, or you will 
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be run over," said Uncle Edward, as he descended 
from the carriage and embraced them in turn. Then 
followed Mary ; and as both the children wanted to 
speak to her at once, and to carry her off in different 
directions, she was nearly pulled in pieces before she 
so much as entered the house. 

" Mary, Mary, do you know what happened 
yesterday ? " cried Bessie into one ear. 

" No ; but, Mary, guess what Fm going to show 
you ; guess two things that I have to show you ! " 
cried Eddie at the other side ; until Mary, in self- 
defence, laughingly covered her ears with her hands, 
and declared she would not move one step in any 
direction till they left off dragging at her dress and 
gave her time to breathe. 

Dicky, left alone in the drawing-room, began to 
beguile the time with one of his very best songs. 

"Now, Mary, now, do you hear?" cried Bessie. 
" Guess what that is." 

'* What is it ? what can it be ? " she answered, 
looking from one to the other. The thought of 
Bessie's bird came into her mind, but she did not 
like to say anything about it, fearing to give pain. 

" You stupid girl ! don't you see it's Dicky back 
again 1 " said Bessie, hardly able to speak for mis- 
chievous happy laughter, as she pushed her astonished 

cousin forward into the drawing-room. 

13 
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" Why, so it is ! How in the world did he come 
here ? " said Mary, approaching the cage. " Poor 
little Dicky! so you have come home again. Do 
you know me, you dear little yellow birdie ? " 

The group being now increased by the addition 
of Uncle Edward and the two ladies, Dicky sud- 
denly ceased his song, and setting his head on one 
side, surveyed his admirers curiously with his bright 
black ej'^e, as much as to say, *' What are you aU 
staring at ? " 

"I think, Mary dear," said Mrs. Marks, laying 
her hand on her niece's shoulder, " that Bessie will 
have a wonderful story to tell you about Dicky by- 
and-by." 

" Indeed I shall," answered Bessie, with a mys- 
terious nod of her head, " Shan't I, Eddie ? " which 
question caused Eddie to laugh and blush by turns 
in a most unaccountable manner. 

The children then went up-stairs, and Mary heard 

from Bessie with great surprise and pleasure the 

whole wonderful story of Dicky's hardships, and 

how he was lost for three days ; and how, after all, 

it was only Anne that had sold him ; and how they 

found him in Hartington locked up in the room with 

^ ^L^ieer old man ; and how Eddie had bought him 

^^k again with his own money. 

All this interesting account was given to her 
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cousin by Bessie while the two children were in the 
nursery, where Mary was taking off her hat and coat. 

" That was very good-natured of Eddie," said 
Mary ; *' and I thought all the time that he was 
saving his money to buy a paint-box." 

" So did I for ever so long. Indeed I thought 
so till he took out the money to pay for Dicky, and 
then I did not know what to say. But mamma and 
he had settled it together, and it was a secret. And 
when he had paid for Dicky, do you know what 
mamma did then ? " 

''No; what?" 

** She went herself and bought — oh ! but I forgot; 
Eddie will be mad if I tell you ; he is going to 
show it to you himself." 

*' I am sure I cannot understand a word you are 
saying," laughed Mary. Then raising her eyes over 
the mantelpiece, she exclaimed, " But what has 
become of the beautiful illumination that used to 
hang up there ? " 

*' The what ? " asked Bessie. 

** The illumination. I mean the beautiful painted 
words out of the Bible." 

" Oh, Eddie took that down this morning early, 
that he might finish — " but here Bessie stopped 
again. She had fallen on another forbidden subject. 

" To finish what ? " asked Mary. " I hope 
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nothing lias happened to it. I was just going to 
ask auntie to lend it to me for a few days that I 
might try to copy it." 

Upon hearing this Bessie burst into a fit of 
laughter, and seizing her cousin's hand, ciied^ 
" Well, come down-stairs with me, and we shall see 
whether mamma will give you leave to copy ik 
Eddie ! mamma ! " cried she, rushing into the dra^ 
ing-room with a merry twinkle in her eyes, " on 
think : Mary wants to know if she may have oar 
text to copy ! " » 

" I think, my dear," said Mrs. Marks, laying h«e^ 
hand on Marjr's head, " that I cannot lend you my 
precious text. I have a most particular reason f< 
refusing you." 

Mary coloured and looked up, somewhat surprised. 
But Eddie coloured far more as he advanced with. 
the copy of the text over which he had laboured ao 
patiently, and placing it in his cousin's hand, said,— - 

'* There, Mary ; there. I painted that for yod 
on purpose, because I knew you liked our one in the ^ 
nursery." 

" Now, Mary, had I not a good reason for refusing ' 
your request ? " asked Mrs. Marks, laughing ; while 
Mary held up the painting for admiration, and 
thanked Eddie over and over again with many \ 
smiles and blushes. 
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to be very good to-day, don't we ? " He looked 
round on the faces of the children as he spoke, now 
breaking into happy smUes. "Come," he cried, 
looking out upon the lawn, where the sun was 
shining beautifully on the newly-mown grass, 
"what do you say to our all turning hay-makers 
for the day ? " 

" Oh, yes ! yes ! let us go out on the lawn and 
make hay," cried a chorus of eager voices. 

And here we may leave this happy party to the 
enjoyment of their holiday. We can hear their , 
laughter rising high upon the summer air, while 
through the open window rises higher and higher 
still the joyous thrill of poor Dicky's treble song. 
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